





























BUT 


To a student looking up Socrates, one edi- 
tion of Encyclopaedia Britannica might 
seem as current as another. 

But behind the familiar covers, science 
and many other subjects change, expand, 
and are revised at the astonishing rate of 
4 million words per year. This is why most 
high schools and libraries regularly re- 
order a new edition of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. 

In effect, they are renewing the equiva- 
lent of 700 average reference books for 


SOCRATES DOESN’T CHANGE... 





IS REWRITTEN EVERY YEAR 


less than 30 cents a volume. And the 24 
volumes of Encyclopaedia Britannica cover 
more high school subjects more thoroughly 
than any other set. Thus, in terms of use- 
fulness as well as in words per dollar, this 
“reference standard of the world’”’ actu- 
ally costs less than other recognized 
encyclopaedias. 

Note: Because of its unexcelled science cov- 
erage, Encyclopaedia Britannica qualifies 
for use in today’s stepped-up science teach- 
ing programs. 


For materials prepared especially for teachers and librarians, write to 
John R. Rowe, Dept. 332-MC, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, lilinois 
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THE MONTH 
... at random 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY LIBRARY 
PERIODICAL AWARD, which will be presented 
annually by the Company through ALA, will be 
given to a periodical—exclusive of national publi- 
cations—which is published by a local, state, or 
regional library; by a local, state, or regional library 
group; or by a local, state, or regional library as- 
sociation in the U.S. or Canada which has made 
an outstanding contribution to librarianship. All 
issues for the calendar year prior to the presentation 
of the award will be judged on the basis of sus- 
tained excellence in both content and format, with 
consideration being given to purpose and budget 
The award will consist of $100 and a certificate, 
and shall be presented only in those years when a 
periodical meriting such recognition is submitted 
for the award, with the first award to be presented 
at the ALA Cleveland conference in 1961, The jury 
of three to make the selection for this award shall 
include an editor of a national library publication 
and a member of the Library Periodicals Round 
Table. The jury will be a subcommittee of the 
ALA Awards Committee. 





snmaonso wv vm Herald Tribune 


Lec nara Everett Fisher's charming poster 
for the New York Herald Tribune's 24th 
annual Children’s Spring Book Festival, 
10 be held May) 8-15 this year. Prize- ana 
honor winning books in three age Ccate- 
gories will be featured in the special Chil 
dren's Spring Book Festival issue of the 
Herald Tribune Book Review on May 8th. 











A LATIN-AMERICAN COOPERATIVE ACQUI- 
SITIONS PROJECT launched by the University of 
Texas, New York Public Library, and Stechert 
Hafner is under way with trips to South America 
by Dr. Nettie Lee Benson, on six months’ leave 
from her post as head of University of Texas’ Latin 
American Collection, and to Central America by 
Stechert-Hafner Assistant Vice-President Dominick 
Coppola. The project, discussed during the Semi 
nar on the Acquisition of Latin American Library 
Materials at Chinsegut Hill in 1956 and at subse 
quent seminars in Austin, Berkeley and Washing 
ton, is an attempt to improve coverage of Latin 
American imprints by research libraries in the U.S 

Stechert-Hafner have agreed to assume the cost 
of the undertaking. Participating libraries have 
placed general orders with Stechert-Hafner, al- 
though benefits of LACAP are available to any 
library: orders will be accepted for current pub 
lications in particular fields or for purchases from 
the limited number of 1958-1960 South Ameri 
can publications which will be stocked in the 
fields of literature, literary criticism, philology 
some other subjects. 

Dr. Benson's efforts during the project's initial 
six months will be concentrated on Peruvian, Chil 
ean, Bolivian, Ecuadorian, Colombian and Vene- 
zuelan publications for 1958-1960. In his trip to 
Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua 
Costa Rica and Panama, Mr. Coppola purchased 
available Central American publications issued sin 
1957, and out-of-print material as obtainable 

With LACAP under way, Stechert-Hafner thinks 
of covering other parts of the world. During June 
and July, Ralph Lessing will travel to Africa 
specifically to Ghana and Nigeria—to place orders 
for books and periodicals now issued in those coun 
tries. Any library wishing to place an order, esp¢ 
cially a blanket order, for literature from Ghana 
and Nigeria is invited to contact Stechert-Hafner 
Inc., 31 E. 10 St., NYC 3 


LADY C. RIDES MAILS AGAIN: The U.S. Court 
of Appeals has upheld Judge Frederick van Pel 
Bryan's decision that Grove Press's version of Lad 
Chatterly's Lover is not obscene. The Postmaster’s 
action in banning the book from the mails 
judged “extreme.” Two of the Appeals Court 
judges found the book “‘refreshing’’ and full of 
“moving tenderness’; Judge Leonard P. Moore 
concurring reluctantly, compared it to the writing 
on the walls of public toilets. Not only beauty, it 
seems, is in the eye of the beholder 


COUNCIL FOR INDEPENDENT DISTRIBUTION, 
international association of newspaper, magazin« 
and small book distributors, has unanimously en 
dorsed a model anti-obscenity bill designed to rid 
newsstands of publications judged salacious (the 
release doesn’t say who will do the judging) and to 
penalize its originators. The bill will be presented 
to municipal and state legislators for consideration 
and adoption. 


was 


(Continued on page 628) 
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Dicesteun 
history « « « « at its brilliant best 


presented in an extraordinary program of books and filmstrips carefully planned 
and developed by top-ranking specialists for use at all levels. Never before has a 
program embodied such excellence. COMPARE these teaching tools with any 
others in their field for AUTHENTICITY, DEPENDABILITY, QUALITY 
and UTILITY, then realize that they are, in fact, UNIQUE among the best that 
America has produced. 





THE BOOKS 


@ THE CHRONICLES OF AMERICA, 56 volumes 
Edited by Allen Johnson and Allan Nevins 


Full-bodied, timeless narratives, written with authority by eminent specialists in persuasive, 
interest-compelling style, tell the full story of America from the Red Man to the aftermath 
of World War II. Especially distinguished for a treshness and originality of treatment, here 
is authentic history with all the exciting appeal of good fiction. 


$199.00 complete or $3.95 per volume 


@ THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA, 15 volumes 
Edited by Ralph H. Gabriel 


This magnificent pictorial history, packed with accurate, useful, well-organized information 
expressed in terms of human interest and enjoyment—reveals the vast panorama of America’s 
progress through 11,500 authentic historical illustrations expertly linked by scholarly text. 
A basic essential for every school and library. 


$147.75 complete or $10.75 per volume 








THE FILMSTRIPS 


Created under the editorial direction of RALPH H. GABRIEL 
Sterling Professor of History Emeritus, Yale University 


@ THE CHRONICLES OF AMERICA FILMSTRIPS, 15 units 


Inspired by the famous CHRONICLES OF AMERICA volumes and based largely on tne 
celebrated motion pictures of the same name, these amazingly realistic filmstrips re-create, 
with minute historical accuracy, important milestones in the early formative years of our 
national life. Only recently completed, the series is already winning acclaim across the nation. 


$97.50 complete or $7.00 each 
Comprehensive TEACHER'S GUIDE free 


@ THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA FILMSTRIPS, 30 units 


The broad scope of this award-winning series, covering five centuries of America’s growth to 
greatness, makes it an invaluable teaching instrument in nearly every phase of the curriculum. 
A natural supplement to THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA volumes, the filmstrips have already 
successfully demonstrated their real ability in the classroom and are widely used as a source 
of indispensable information. 


$195.00 complete or $7.00 each 
TEACHER'S GUIDE free with each unit 











ORDER NOW FOR A FULLY ENRICHED PROGRAM 








‘Tee YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS ‘Cre 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS FILM SERVICE 
386 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N.Y. 


MAY 196 627 








THe CHELIFERS Ex Lipris 


Ab 


Fw pr ~—! 


And what kind of serial do your 
children prefer? 
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A COUNCIL ON LIBRARY RESOURCES GRANT 
of $11,550 goes to the Association of Research 
Libraries for a study of the bibliographical control 
of microforms. The study—expected to be com- 
pleted by mid-September—will be conducted by 
Wesley Simonton, assistant professor of library 
science, University of Minnesota. He will be aided 
by an advisory committee including Herman H. 
Fussler, director of libraries, University of Chicago; 
Stanley Pargellis, director, the Newberry Library, 
Chicago; and George A. Schwegmann, chief, Union 
Catalog Division, Library of Congress. 

The project, which will include a published 
report, is being sponsored by the ARL, aided by 
such other groups as the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, ALA's subcommittee on micropublishing 
projects, and committees of the National Microfilm 
Association and the Society of American Archivists. 

One major problem which will be studied is the 
difficulty (and often impossibility) of ascertaining 
the existence of microcopy sources. Since micro- 
copies are rarely listed in the same bibliographies 
as the originals, some important information is not 
easily available: the fact, for instance, that a “micro- 
fiche’ edition of an important, out-of-print com- 
pilation of source materials for German history can 
be purchased for one-tenth of the book’s current 
market price. It also is pointed out that the exist- 
ence of a photographic negative keeps a microform 
potentially in continual print. 

Other problems with which the project will be 
concerned are inadequate cataloging, lack of uni- 
formity in cataloging, and waste of effort through 
repetitive cataloging because material was not cata- 
loged when microfilmed, 

The study also is expected to furnish indirect aid 
on such related problems as the preservation 
through microfilming of overlooked areas of library 
materials printed on poor paper and the orderly 
planning of future microfilming projects. 


DREXEL'S GRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL is 
offering local high school graduates an extension 
course in basic reference sources this spring, point- 
ing out that completion of the course, three others, 
and a BA is all it takes to be a librarian. Seems 
to us a good idea—a break for such citizens as 
care about reference sources, and a_ promising 
recruiting gimmick, 
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SHOULD WLB SMELL? That, no doubt, is asking 
for trouble. In fact, aromatic magazines, or at least 
ads, are now a serious possibility. A small grape- 
scented brochure from Fragrance Process Company, 
of Madison Avenue, has made this office smell like 
the aftermath of a Bacchanalia for the past several 
days. The brochure says proudly: ‘Grape is just 
one of our aromas—we have hundreds.” For ex- 
ample, chocolate, smoked ham, new car smell, new 
mown hay, cake mixes, lingerie, sports goods, bev- 
erages and, even, clean smell. The Fragrance people 
are probably right in saying that their ‘‘new dimen- 
sion in advertising . . . adds scent-appeal and sales- 
appeal” to products. Only we think WLB already 
smells pretty good, like a magazine should, 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK (REMEMBER?): 
Over 6,000 libraries received copies of a poster, 
illustrated with book-of-the-film jackets, courtesy of 
the Motion Picture Association of America. Among 
titles scheduled for big-screen treatment are Kid- 
napped, Spartacus, Hawaii and Advise and Consent. 

May 10 is the deadline for the NLW photo con- 
test. (It’s limited to professional and press photog- 
raphers, but you might want to spread the word.) 
Photos have to be 8” x 10” glossies and will be 
judged on how effectively they project the aims of 
NLW. Prizes are $250, $100, $50. Photos, which 
will not be returned, must be sent to NLW head- 
quarters, 24 West 40th Street, N.Y. 


ADDENDUM REPORT ON THE DINGELL 
AMENDMENT: Included in the federal budget 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, which 
President Eisenhower submitted to the Congress in 
January 1960, is the program of the Librarian of 
Congress for the implementation of the Dingell 
Amendment to Public Law 480 (Section 104-n 
which provides for the use ‘of foreign currencies 
derived from the sale of surplus agricultural com- 
modities abroad for the purchase, servicing, and 
eventual distribution to American libraries of for- 
eign books, periodicals, and related materials). In 
accotdance with a new method proposed in the 
budget message for the handling of such foreign 
currencies, uses to which these currencies can be 
put are divided into two categories: “regular gov- 
ernmental operations” and ‘‘special foreign currency 
programs’. 


The first of these has prior claim on the currencies 
available in any country and, for a large number 
of the countries in question such claims exhaust the 
supply. The few remaining countries are called 
“excess currency countries,” where “special foreign 
currency programs” can be supported. The Library 
of Congress enterprise is called “a special currency 
program’ and proposes operations with respect to 
the six existing ‘excess currency countries” and two 
others: India ($754,000), Israel ($375,000), Paki- 
stan ($31,000), Poland ($263,000), United Arab 
Republic ($217,000), Yugoslavia ($410,000); and 
also Formosan China ($100,000) and Spain 
($515,200). 

This is $2,666,200 in foreign currencies. To it 
is added a request for $145,200 in dollars for 
expenses in the United States, making a total of 
$2,811,400. 

Though the legislation (PL480) under which 
this program exists extends only two years, pro- 
ponents hope that a two-year experiment will so 

(Continued on page 630) 
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New RECORD and SLEEVE HOLDER 


convert original record containers 
into sleeved albums 


The Flaiti-Kloon way 


increase borrowing efficiency and use... 


Plasti-Kleer protection is the best protection for albums 
of from one to four records. 


Here is the easiest solution for preparing albums for 
display and circulation . . . and eliminating tedious work. 


PLASTI-KLEER RECORD and SLEEVE HOLDER 


~.-\\, You simply slit the sleeve at the seams and place the front half in one 

Cut album x ; Mylar* Plastic Window, back half in the other. The self-sealing tape is 
Cover at ; simply stripped of its protective paper backing and folded over the edges, 
Seams -. providing permanent closure. The record is inserted in the sturdy envelope, 
opening on the inside toward the binding, where it is fully protected from 
dust, scratches and accidental falling out. This preserves your record and 
Insert halves into sleeve and has created an attractive display without a lot of tedious time- 
Mylar Windows consuming work, 








*R.T.M. — DuPont 


- 


Z 
ag 
= 






Fold self-sealing 
tape over edges 
and press lightly 





PLASTI-KLEER® PHONO-JACKET COVERS 


Enhances colorful record sleeve while it protects from soiling and 
tearing at the edges. 

Record is ready for circulation without reinforcing, mounting in 
record albums or hand lettering. 

More records may be stored in is a small shelf area. 

Records may be located instantly, eliminating the inconvenience of 
going through an entire collection. Save time...labor...money! 


Made of durable vinyl plastic with electronically welded Side Tab Top Tab 


edges, the Phono-Jacket Cover takes little more space than For Shelves For Drawers 
the record sleeve itself. Supplied in sizes to fit regular or high 


fic lelity recor¢ j slee ves, it Is equippe d with or without a shelving 
tab that allows records to be shelved or loc ated quickly and 
systematically. The description of the record is typed on a 











iabel provided with each protector and inserted in the tab. a aaa ise 
The Plasti-Kleer method of protecting record sleeves saves 
processing time . . . which in turn means additional money 

















saved in your library budget. 


Dept. D 48, 56 Earl St., Newark 8, New Jersey 
tos 1888 So. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


In Canada: Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Limited, 
INDUSTRIES 209 Pape Ave., Toronto 6, Ontario 
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prove the program's value that its assumption as a 
normal governmental function will be inevitable. 


DETERIORATION OF BOOK STOCK, CAUSES 
AND REMEDIES, 70pp. contains 2 studies on 
permanence of book paper conducted by W. J. 
Barrow and edited by Virginia State Librarian Ran- 
dolph W. Church. The studies, made under a grant 
from the Council on Library Resources, Inc., to the 
Virginia State Library, Richmond, involved two 
phases: testing of 500 nonfiction books published 
between 1900 and 1949 with conclusion that actual 
rate of deterioration is even greater than previously 
supposed; and experimental development of a 
method for checking the high deterioration rate 
The Council since has made a second grant for 
further study of the problem—an_ investigation 
concerned with development of a stable book paper 
with low rate of deterioration, yet practical for 
commercial use. 


HOWDY DOODY: The “recommended books’ 
feature which has been incorporated in NBC-TV's 
“Howdy Doody Show” (10 A.M. Saturday morn- 
ings, EST) will recommend during May the follow- 
ing books selected by the National Television 
Children’s Book Committee: 

For the Ask Mr. Bear by 
Flack 

For First Readers 
Seuss 

For More Advanced Readers—Henry Huggins by 
Beverly Cleary and The Moffats by Eleanor Estes 

For Family Reading Aloud—Mr, Popper's Pen- 
guins by Richard T. and Florence Atwater. 


THOUGHTS FROM THE GOVERNOR'S CON- 
FERENCE (Boise, Idaho, Feb.) include these from 
ALA Deputy Executive Director Grace Stevenson's 
banquet address: 


Youngest Marjorie 


The Cat in the Hat by Dr. 


The library is not only an institution for small 
children, but it is and should be a vital information 
center for adult Americans living in a very danger- 
ous world. 

Silver Teas do not do a service for the library. 

The library is an educational institution requir- 
ing governmental tax support. 





STACK CRACKS 


“IT do not like thee, Dr. Fell 

The reason why, I cannot tell.” 

This homely truth can save our sanity 

When heedless patrons wound our vanity. 
GRACE B. SPEAR 
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NOTABLE CHILDREN'S BOOKS OF 1959, the 
annual selection announced by the Children’s Serv- 
ices Division of the American Library Association, 
appears in the May issue of Top of the News and 
also was printed in both the April ALA Bulletin 
and the March 15 Booklist and Subscription Books 
Bulletin. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS TV 
SERIES: “Meet the Authors,” a spring series of 
twelve weekly television broadcasts by the Univez- 
sity of Minnesota Press through the University of 
Minnesota television facilities over KTCA-TV, began 
March 29. Programs consist of interviews con- 


ducted by John Ervin, Jr., director of the Press, 
with authors of University of Minnesota Press 
books. 


WE REPORTED last month that the Friends of the 
San Marino Public Library (California) had do- 
nated an A. B. Dick Photocopier to the library. 
Follow-up is that, after receiving a photo-copy of a 
needed picture, a teen-ager confessed “I need this 
picture so badly, I think I would have cut it out of 
the book if I hadn't been able to get a copy of it 
Maybe the answer to book mutilation is not more 
guards but more copying machines. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 1958-1959 annual re- 
port says 76,857 requests from Congress for infor- 
mation were handled, as against 67,843 requests 
the previous year. By June 30, 1959, LC had 
11,779,894 volumes and pamphlets, over 16 million 
manuscripts, nearly half a million volumes of “‘talk- 
ing books” and a few million other items. All this 
pressure On existing space has meant that staff are 
being displaced to make way for shelving, and “the 
need for a third building in the future and for 
rental space in the interim is urgent.” 


A CONFERENCE OF AFRICAN WRITERS, held 
last June in Pretoria, South Africa, under the 
auspices of the Literature Commission of the Con- 
tinuation Committee of South African Churches, 
was attended by 89 writers in Bantu languages 
According to a report by Randolph Vigne in South 
African Libraries tor October, 1959, the problem of 
language was much discussed. Some native lJan- 
guages are understood by no more than a thousand 
people, and the writer who wants a wider audience 
must grapple with the problems of writing in an 
adopted language. 

“Writers complained that they were forced 
conceal the truth about society,” says Mr. Vigne, 
and “to falsify attitudes and manners of speech. . . 
One speaker eloquently dissected the whole body 
of English and Afrikaans fiction in which African 
characters appear and found only inaccurate stereo- 
types.” 

Mr. Vigne assures the reader that “it would be 
a mistake to judge too generally by the words of 
these few expressive malcontents,’ but concedes that 
“the attention and applause they received indicated 
some acceptance of their ideas, and a weakening 
of the notion that those present were a subspecies 
called Bantu writers and not writers in the full 
sense.” 


LEGAL ACTION IN ROSELLE PARK, N.J.: 
Roselle Park Public Library has announced inten 
tion of suit to force the city’s Borough Council to 
permit construction of a projected $90,000 library. 


(Continued on page 632) 
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American Gothic by Grant Wood 
Courtesy The Art Institute of Chicago 
Friends of American Art Collection 


One hundred and eight works of 
art are faithfully reproduced in 
the new “Painting” article in the 
1960 World Book Encyclopedia. 
The outstanding quality of the reproduc- 
tions is a tribute to modern craftsmanship. 

Swiss artisans whose skill in the en- 
graving arts is well known created the 
plates. Through their painstaking, in- 
finite care, etched metal springs to life 
to satisfy the most exacting critics. 




















WORLD BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 





The brilliant article on painting is but 
one example of the many fine new articles 
in this edition. The 1960 World Book En- 
cyclopedia represents an investment of 
an additional $2,800,000 in creative costs 
alone to make it the finest reference work 
available. 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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Ly in packages of 
10 strips each 12” long 
4 
x Stick to ev 2rything— 
metal, wood, cork, glass, etc. 


W ideal for holding shelf labels 





Ya" WIDE e %" WIDE « 112" WIDE 


Demco Stick-On Strips are the handiest of 
all ways to label shelves, hold signs to bulletin 
boards, attach name plates to desks, doors— 
hey are packed 
in transparent envelopes containing ten 12” 
strips to a package. They come packaged in 
widths of !4”, *4” and 19” to hold labels of the 
letter height desired. Order a package of each 
size as a starter set— you'll find Stick-On Strips 


and one hundred other uses 


come in handy every day for labeling shelves— 
putting up posters—placing signs on doors. And 


best of all, the adhesive back sticks on metal, 


wood, glass and cork 


Write for literature and prices! 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Box 1488, Madison 4,Wis. * Box 1772, New Haven 2, Conn 
Box 852, Fresno, Calif. 
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An authorizing measure passed last fall by the 
mayor and Council provided use of $90,000 from 
the capital improvement fund and authorized use 
of a park for the building site. Subsequently, when 
Democrats assumed a council majority on Jan. 1, 
they adopted an ordinance rescinding authorization. 

Object of the library board’s current action is to 
have the court rule that the borough lacked power 
to pass a rescinding resolution. 


LIBRARY MERGER VETOED BY WESTLAKE: 
Westlake, Ohio's, outgoing school board decided 
against merging the Westlake Porter Library with 
the Cuyahoga County Public Library system at a 
meeting on December 28th. Opponents of joining 
the county system argued that Westlake would be 
giving away a $200,000 investment and that the 
County Library would provide fewer books for 
school libraries. 

Two of the three members who voted against the 
merger are no longer on the board. Of the five 
school board members, only one is now said to be 
against the merger. The new board indicated that 
it might reconsider the transfer of the Porter Public 
Library to the County Library system later in 1960 
Residents of Westlake, generally, are said to ap- 
prove of the merger because of the smallness of the 
local library's book collection. 


UNIFIED MEDICAL LIBRARY SERVICE: The 
Boston Medical Library and Harvard Medical 
School plan to combine forces in a new library 
building scheduled for 1963 completion at Harvard. 
A 314-million-dollar gift to Harvard from Sanda 
Countway of Brookline, Mass., will make possible 
construction of the building, which, in turn, makes 
possible a pooling of resources of Harvard with the 
country’s third largest medical library. As such 
Boston Medical Library long has been the support- 
ing research library in the Boston area, supplement- 
ing libraries of medical schools at Boston Univer- 
sity, Harvard, and Tufts University. 

Though BML will continue to exist as a corporate 
entity, both BML and Harvard will cooperate to 
support the Countway Medical Library as a unified 
library service. BML and HMS collections will be 
integrated in the projected Countway Library build- 
ing. 


MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION offers eight 
scholarships of $150 each to students accepted for 
approved courses in medical librarianship in 1960 
summer sessions of the following schools, which are 
listed with address from which information on tui- 
tion, dates of courses, and application forms may be 
obtained: Dean, School of Library Service, Colum- 
bia University, NYC 27; Director, Division of Li 
brarianship, Emory University, Atlanta, Ga.; Direc- 
tor, University of Illinois Library School, Urbana; 
Dean, School of Library Science, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles Immediate 
application is suggested. 


CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION has as- 
sumed responsibility for publication of the Guide tc 
Catholic Literature, a 6-volume author, title and 
subject bibliography covering the years 1888 to date. 
Volume number six, for the years 1956-1959, will be 
available late in 1960. Like other volumes, it will 
include content summaries, review quotations, refer- 
ences to significant periodical articles. Books, peri- 
odicals, suggestions, catalogs, news releases, sub- 
scriptions, requests for information should be sent 
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to Guide to Catholic Literature 
Association, 620 Michigan Ave., 
17, D.C. 


NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA EDITORSHIPS: In two 
recent developments, Dean Louis Shores of Florida 
State University Library School has been granted a 
year's leave of absence to serve as editor-in-chief 
of Collier's Encyclopedia and George A. Cornish, 
former executive editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune has been appointed editor-in-chief of the 


Grolier Encyclopedia. 


Catholic Library 
N.E., Washington 


THE JANUARY WLB noted the unusual action of 
San Antonio Librarian William Holman in senc ling 
out a promotion letter, with reservation slip in- 
corporated, about R. L. Bruckberger’s Image of 
America. More than 100 patrons reserved the book, 
according to Jerome Beatty, Jr., in Saturday Review 
for February 20. Mr. Holman is quoted as saying: 
“I believe librarians should be more forthright in 
lending their enthusiasm to promote a book—even 
a single book—if they honestly feel that the author's 
contributions need highlighting in order to reach a 
wider audience.” 


THE NEW YORK CHAPTER OF SLA has initiated 
a cooperative community program to strengthen 
New York City's science and technology literature 
resources. A special Committee on Science-Technol- 
ogy Resources set up to conduct the program will 
study possible methods of cooperation and recom- 
mend steps to be taken. Committee charter members 
include representatives from American Iron and 
Steel Institute Library, American Petroleum Insti- 
tute Library, Chemists’ Club Library, Columbia 
University Libraries, Engineering Societies Library, 
Institute of Aeronautical Sciences Library, and the 
Science-Technology Division of New York Public 
Library. 

The committee, which probably will be enlarged, 
plans cooperation with other groups working on 
the local, national or regional level and will wel 
come information on similar undertakings. Com 
munications should be adc gre to the committec 
chairman, Anne McCann, Library of the Squibb 
Institute for Medical Research, New Brunswick, 
N.]J. 


CATALOGING LOCAL HISTORY: to aid mem 
bers in the difficult cataloging of local history items, 
West Virginia Libraries will publish in each issue 
a list of books and pamphlets recently cataloged 
for the almost exhaustive West Virginia Collection 
of the University Library. Catalog cards for these 
titles will be available at 11c for the first card and 
Sc for each additional card. Robert F. Munn of 
WVU, introducing the first list in the December 
1959 West Virginia Libraries, points out that 
“Many librarians find that cataloging is the major 
problem presented by a local history collection.” 


SOL MALKIN'S Antiquarian Bookman, principally 
a list of wanted books, crams more lively material 
into its few editorial pages than seems possible or 
decent. Typically incidental intelligence from the 
March 14 issue follows. Three Britons and a 
woman in Nova Scotia share a prize of $1400 in 
the world-wide competition to devise a new alpha- 
bet, sponsored in the will of George Bernard Shaw. 
A new, final, 40-character alphabet is to be evolved 
this summer, so that Androcles and the Lion can be 
transcribed and published in both alphabets and 
(Continued on page 634) 
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SHELF LABELS 


Beautifully designed ivory letters 
on brown for new labeling 








and on reverse side black letters 
on ivory to match present labeling 


3 popular sizes: %” 1%" 


1% 


Ivory Letters on Brown background blend 


with the most modern library interiors and fix 
tures. It’s amazing! These colors go equally 
well on wood enameled surfaces of green 
gray, brown, brass, etc. They are in addition 
very legible! If you are modernizing your library 

complete the new picture with Demco 
*Tan-Tone”’ shelf and section label 

Demco ““Tan-Tone” labels are sold in sets 

6 sheets to a set. There 24 titles on a sheet 
of 14” labels, 16 titles on a sheet of *4” label 
ind 6 title or heet of 114” labels. On the 
reverse side, the me titles are printed in black 
ink on ivory paper in case you prefer to match 
new labels with those you are presently using 
throughout your library. These labels are also 
uitable for use in any standard metal holder 
you may be using 


Write for literature and prices! 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
Box 1488, Madison 4,Wis. * Box 1772, New Haven 2, Conn. 
Box 852, Fresno, Calif. 
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(Continued from page 633) 
distributed free to libraries throughout the world. 
And, according to AB, the frequency of use of 
letters in the English alphabet in normal print goes 
like this, most used first: ETOANIRSHDLU 
CMPFYWGBVKIJXYZQ. AB,a weekly, 
costs $8 a year from Box 1100, Newark 1, N.J. 


SCHOLARSHIPS: The scholarship committee of 
the Wisconsin Library Association announces four 
scholarships of $1,000 each for graduate study in 
an accredited library school for the academic year 
of 1960-1961, made possible by the Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission through its state plan for 
the further extension of public library services to 
rural areas with federal funds available under the 
Library Services Act. 

Scholarship recipients must be residents of Wis- 
consin; have a knowledge of and interest in the 
Library Services Act and its purpose; be willing to 
work two years in a Wisconsin library operation 
serving rural people; be qualified for admission to 
an accredited graduate library school; be able to 
begin study in the 1960-1961 school year, starting 
in either the summer of fall of 1960. 

Tuition for the year will be paid directly to the 
university of the grantee’s choice. The balance of 
the $1,000 grant will be paid to the grantee in ten 
months on a monthly basis as long as he is in 
school. 

All papers necessary for the applicaicon and an 
application form must be completed and received 
before May 15. Ask for application form from: 
Donald A. Woods, Chairman, WLA Scholarship 
Committee, 2500 E. Kenwood Blvd., Milwaukee 11, 
Wis. 


Recipients will be notified early in June 


ROGER MCDONOUGH, State Librarian of New 
Jersey, gave each of the Federal Auditors a copy 
of the May 1959 Wilson Library Bulletin (devoted 
to the Library Services Act) according to Wash- 
ington Newsletter. Mr. McDonough says the Audi- 
tors were pleased and interested 


BROWN UNIVERSITY has received a grant of 
$24,000 from the Council on Library Resources, 
Inc., for a study of ways to improve school library 
services in Rhode Island through coordination of 
university, Community, and school libraries 

The grant will be used for a twelve-month study 
sponsored by the Master of Arts in Teaching Pro- 
gram at Brown with the assistance of an advisory 
board representing various state library organiza- 
tions. The project will include an investigation of 
library services in the state, a study of accepted 
library practices with a view to their adoption and 
experimentation with various methods of coordi- 
nating university, school and community libraries 
in improving instruction. At the conclusion of the 
study a report will be published which should be 
of assistance to other metropolitan areas 

The project is an outgrowth of a School Library 
Conference, held a year ago at Brown under the 
auspices of the Master of Arts in Teaching Pro 
gram, which called attention to serious ing idequac ies 
of school libraries in Rhode Island 


THE VATICAN LIBRARY, with 700,000 volumes 
and over 60,000 manuscripts, attracts s« — irs from 
throughout the world. During 1959, 1,477 foreign 
specialists used the library's facilities there was a 
total of 8,587 registrations for use of manuscript 
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rooms; and 12,456 persons requested permission to 
examine the Vatican codices. 


YALE UNIVERSITY has launched a significant 
poetry project involving, first, a collection of elec- 
tronic tapes of major American poets rea ding their 
own works—which has been established in the 
Yale Library as a part of the Audio-Visual Center. 
Secondly, a series of long-playing records will be 
released at the rate of 20 to 25 a year for the next 
several years, putting into college, library and pub- 
lic hands the voices of poets reading their works 
The project is being financed through a grant from 
the Blue Hill Foundation, of New York City. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM has been grossly under- 
staffed for years, to such a point that its cataloging 
of manuscripts has become 30 years in arrears, 
according to a statement in the course of a House 
of Commons debate in February, reported in The 
Bookseller. Approval has now been given to the 
appointment of 50 extra staff. 


MAKING BOOK AT USC: Wallace Nethery, li 
brarian of the Hoose Library of Philosophy at the 
University of Southern Califorgia, likes books so 
well that he writes and prints his own. Six-year 
tally is six books printed on a hand-operated Kelsey 
press in Nethery’s kitchen. 

All Nethery’s books reflect his interest in the 
early American editions of works by Charles and 
Mary Lamb. They are printed on 5” x 8” pages, 
each of which take about three hours to set by hand. 
Nethery prints his books in limited editions of 
25-100 copies each, giving copies to friends as 
Christmas presents. Other copies are shelved in the 
rare book collection of Southern California's 


Doheny Library. 
EXTRAORDINARILY PLEASING is a ‘trifle,’ 


Kings in Omar's Rose Garden, whose 200 num- 
bered copies were printed as keep-sakes for the 
Philadelphia Graphic Arts Forum in celebration of 
the centenary of the publication of Edward Fitz 
gerald’s Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 

Kings in Omar's Rose Garden was “rendered 
into vignettes” from the translation of Justin 
Huntly McCarthy by Frank Ankenbrand, Jr., a 
teacher and former librarian of the Vineland His- 
torical and Antiquarian Society. It was printed by 
the Offhand Press of Librarian Charles Shaw of 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Penn. Paul 
Shaub, the noted illustrator, provided woodcuts 
for the edition. 





How To BE A LIBRARY ANGEI 





A library 
if he has 


angel walks quietly to the library; 
a book it is carried at his side. 
YVONNE ELAINE LEONARD 
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FIELD ENTERPRISES 
EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION 


takes pleasure mn announcing that 


Clarence L. Barnhart 


together with his staff, an international group of special editors 


and consultants, and the Editors of World Book Encyclopedia 


is now engaged in the preparation of the 


WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
DICTIONARY 


This new Thorndike-Barnhart Dictionary will be the first diction- 
ary created especially as a companion to a family encyclopedia. 
It will utilize all the Thorndike-Barnhart principles, which since 
1935 have set the standards of lexicography in this country. 


To be published early in 1962 


Forth ing Book 
FEBRUARY 8 

By Fred D. Gealy. A book of 72 brief communion meditations 

Let Us Break _—— around the church year . linking the traditional concepts 

of Ist century Christianity with the 20th century patterns of thought. 

Bread Together Each meditation includes scripture and closing prayer. Dr. Gealy has 
written several articles for The Interpreter’s Bible. $2.50 

MARCH 7 


By Charles M. Laymon, editor of the /nternational Lesson Annual 


A simple method for reading the Bible with greater understanding. The Message 


Throughout the book, Dr. Laymon uses biblical passages to illustrate fi 
the techniques of reading and comprehension which he has discussed, of the Bible 
but leaves actual interpretation to the reader. $1 
APRIL 11 
y Andrew W. Blackwood, author of Pastoral Leadership. A con- 


. B : F ie 
The Growing sideration of the ideals of a minister who keeps growing in Christlikeness 


while fulfilling his pastoral duties. Dr. Blackwood divides his discussion 


. * tS o.° . . 
Minister into two parts: Opportunities to Grow and Obstacles to Growth. Here 


is guidance and encouragement for every minister. $3 


By Wallace D. Chappell. God searches for man, says Mr 


j 3 ss , 
Chappell, but man must be a willing participant if he wishes to Receiving God - 


receive the fullness of God’s mercy and love. What is involved in 


becoming a willing participant is the subject of these challenging F il 
sermons, full of illustrations and powerful in their simplicity. $2 u ness 


By bg L. Cook, author of Meditations for Youth. To help young 


Meeting people cope with the tests that face them, these 44 devotions speak 


directly to the teenager and his situation, helping him to see the 


relevance of the Bible to his life. Each devoti has ers f 
the Test e _ the f oO ach devo _ las a $1.75 


scripture as its theme and concludes with a prayer. 


By Webb B. Garrison, author of Why You Say: It. 

Practical suggestions for ministers which show them how to Creative ima ination 
find original ideas for sermons, how to collect sermon illus- g 

trations and material, and how to be expressive in their 


_ 
writing. He also suggests how to keep a note book of ideas in Preaching 


and materials. $3 


By Stephen Neill. This is the first account of the struggle for church 


Brothers unity to be told through the biographies of the men who worked for it 


rather than through the documents and official statements which 


. . 
of the Faith resulted from it... such men as John R. Mott, Nathan Soederblom, 
William Temple, Willem A. Visser ’t Hooft, and others. $4 


By Caradine R. Hooton. A positive approach to the question 
of alcohol. Written especially for the teacher, minister, discussion What Shall We 


leader—all concerned with the very real problems of drinking 
today—this book outlines the basic background information every Sa About Alcohol? 
speaker needs to prepare effective talks. $2 os 


By Hoover Rupert. Dr. Rupert examines the informal conversations 


And Jesus of Jesus to find answers to the problems of people today. By bringing 
I 


. the reader into the conversation he makes the subjects both meaningful 
Said and helpful. He includes a great deal of human interest—plus some 
ad good sermon ideas for the minister. $2.50 
MAY 9 
By William R. Cannon, author of The Redeemer. This book Hi t f 
presents a complete picture of eastern and western medieval iS ory 0 
Christianity. It follows the new trend of writing church history = gs * . 
by placing the men and events in the framework of the social and Christianity in 
political scene. This interesting manner of presentation shows the 


. . . s 
church, both eastern and western, in its true relation to the the Middle Ages 
entire culture. Bibliography, chronological table, maps. $4.50 
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From Abingdon 


MAY 9 


* By Walter Dudley Cavert, author of Remember Now. A 
Ours is devotional guide for six months, this book stimulates thought 


- about the meaning of the Christian faith and how it can be 

the Faith applied to daily life. Using striking illustrations from many 
different sources, Dr. Cavert writes in a clear, meaningful style. 

$2 


By Glenn H. Asquith. These 54 devotions are written for older . 
people in contemplation of the fact that the best years of their lives Lively 


are ahead—and beyond that a far better life awaits them. Each 


devotion includes a scripture verse, a meditation, and ends with a Ma | Walk 
$2 


prayer. Printed in extra-large type. 


By Georgia Harkness, author of Understanding the Christian 


The Providence Faith. From a practical viewpoint, Dr. Harkness seeks to dispel 


the sense of uneasiness Christians have concerning the efficacy 
of God of prayer, the possibility of miracles, and the reality of God’s 
providence by discussing, Does God Really Care? $3.50 


By Robert Lee. This unique book presents an analysis of the 


e 
positive contributions of socio-cultural factors in the rise of the Social Sources 


church unity movement—a potent force in contemorary Protestantism. 7: 
Attention is focussed on the sociological bases for unity rather than of Church Uni 
the theological problems involved. $4.50 


By Austin C. Lovelace and William C. Rice. One of the 


. ” 
Music and Worship most complete discussions of church music available, this study 


provides a practical understanding of the use of music in all 


e . 
in the Church phases of church life and the individual’s role in the music of 
$4 


worship. With bibliography, glossary of terms. 


By George Webber. A stimulating and challenging definition of 


y 
the nature of the church, the doctrine of the ministry, and the God S$ 0 ony 


meaning of the gospel, based on Mr. Webber's experiences as a 


minister in the East Harlem Protestant Parish of New York. Also | M ’ W id 
discusses the life of the church and the role of the laity. $2.75 n an Ss or 

By Hazel T. Wilson. A diary of daily devotions, arranged in 

trength a 31-day cycle, to help men and women have the courage and 

enthusiasm to live above and beyond the frustrations of the day. 


. 7 ~ - 4 
for Living Each one includes a verse of scripture, a carefully selected poem 
$1.50 


or quotation, the meditation, and a prayer. 


By Richard T. Hougen, author of Look No Further. A new col- 


s 7 
lection of 177 delicious recipes from the famous Kentucky inn, Boone Cooking with 


Tavern, Berea College Hotel, Berea, Kentucky. Included are recipes 
for breakfast dishes, soups, meats, vegetables, salads, sandwiches, Hou en 
breads, cookies, punch, and desserts. Washable cloth binding. $2.95 


An Autobiography. This unique volume is being 


The Life Experience and republished in honor of the African Methodist Episcopal 


Church’s 200th anniversary celebration of the birth of 


Gospel Labors of the their founder, the Rt. Rev. Richard Allen, the first 


Negro ordained and licensed to preach in America. 


Rt R Ri h d All Contains an account of his life and work and several 
2 ev. Ic ar en documents relating to his church’s organization. 


Reissue, Feb. 8. $1.50 
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What Our Readers Think 


Wake Up and Read 


Bravo! “ comments mara h Bulletin, page 
510] on the “Wake Up and Read” National Library 
Week slogan will, I hope, serve as a rallying point 
for those of us who object to it, To me, it suggests 
the holier-than-thou attitude which is a part of many 
non-library-users’ stereotyped picture of The Librar 
ian. (We hope the users see us in another light.) 

Solely on account of this omnipresent supercili 
ous slogan we do not use any of the official N.L.W. 
material, 

Elizabeth H. Patton, Lihrariin 
New Haven College 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Congratulations on a superb March public rela- 
tions issue. The Steering Committee is particularly 
pleased with the excellent coverage you have pro- 
vided for National Library Week including the 
pieces by Paul C. Cation, by Alan Green and by 
Margaret A. Edwards, not to mention the marvelous 
tull-page ad on the inside front cover. 

1 think that in your editorial, “Talking 
Points,” you got a good point across concerning 
the fact that one must cope with as you call it 
organized society’ and the individual non-reader 
as well, National Library Week has always at- 
tempted to combine the many diverse elements of 
media at the national level with many non-reader 
directed community activities at the local level. 
These are two ways to reach individuals personally 
and involve them in some meaningful activicy, 
while at the same time building national awareness 
and helping to move reading to the center of the 
Stage. 

Many thanks for your fine cooperation 

John S. Robling, Directo 
National Library W eek 


also 


The Snake 


You'll be pleased to know that five minutes after 
I saw your snake picture on page 490 of the March 
Bulletin, 1 had 
lent us by the zoo for a 
display on reptiles, 

The snake is creating quite a sensation. One of 
the staff, Mary Jane Swift, sent me this verse 


My heart leaps down 

When I behold a cobra 
And I resolve 

That henceforth I'll be sobra 


Toledo Public Library 


And I 


The snake's no cobra nor an asp 

But merely a boa constrictor (gasp!) 

Unless a girl's a regular tease 

Boa's unlikely to give her a squeeze 

It's true his diet is often a chick 

But the feathered kind go down more quick. 


answered her as follows 


Robert Franklin, 
Toledo Public Library 
Toledo, Ohio 


arranged for a boa constrictor to be 


Director 


Compliments of the Author 


I must tell you that the biographical sketch of 
me in your March issue was outstandingly good. 
Mr. Walbridge did a masterful job of sorting out 
the essentials from a mass of detail, and he also 
found quotes from reviews that I never saw. I 
shall be using his piece as a basic brief biography 
for some time to come, Please tell him how much 
I liked 

My thanks to you and your 
doing such a thoroughgoing job 
books. 


organization fot 
about me and my 


Hal Borland 
Salisbury, 


Connecticut 


Fires and Fines 

Your account of the “Norwood Book Burning 
(February Bulletin) belatedly publicizes fire haz- 
ards in libraries; bookstacks are capable of total 
destruction by fire when control is delayed. I recall 
the complete destruction of the British Institute Li- 
brary in Nicosia in 1955, when some 17,000 vol- 
umes, tightly packed on wooder shelves, were burnt 
beyond repair. 

The fire had started in another part of the build 
ing and the library itself ignited from burning roof 
timbers. Not a single book survived the flames 
despite the efforts of the fire brigade, and the water- 
logged débris almost caused the floor to collaps« 
into the room below. 

The British Council has experienced losses ot 
libraries by fire on several occasions, and it is to be 
deplored that inadequate publicity in these and 
other cases may have contributed to the continuec 
lack of the provision of sprinkler systems both in 
British Council libraries and in those of others. 

Your symposium in the same on library 
fines and overdues reminds me of my own experi 
ence in Cyprus. Taking the opportunity of rebuild 
ing the Nicosia libra from scratch after its de. 
struction, a number of administrative changes were 
made including extending the period of loans to one 
month (instead of two weeks), and re abolition 
of fines. However, one lady aed 1 persistent 


issue 


” offender despite the provision of facilities for re 


newal by ‘phone or letter. Meeting her one day in 
the street and enquiring over a cup of coffee as to 
why we had not seen her in the library for 
months, she gave the reason that she was always 
met so kindly and politely that she was embarrassed 
when she had overdue books to return, and so 
procrastinated further. Appreciating the psycho 
logical implications of her being wife of the 
Minister of Justice, she was allowed to alleviate 
her self-distress by making a donation to the 
library! 


some 


Edward R. Reid-Smith 
4 Wise Grove 
Rugby, W aru icks hire 
England 
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And now~ 
in its February 1st issue 


The American Library Association’s 


™ Booklist 


and Subscription Books Bulletin 


at the conclusion 


of its lead review says: 





“The Book of Knowledge is recommended as a 
topically arranged supplementary reference 
encyclopedia for children of the elementary 
through junior high school age in the home and 
in school and public libraries and as a source of 


exploratory reading for the same age group.” 


Reprinted by permission 





THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE’ 
The Children’s Encyclopedia 


A PUBLICATION OF THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC 
INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 575 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. ¥ 
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ASIA FOUNDATION has awarded to the Science 


Library Division of American Association for the 
Advancement of Science a $7,500 grant for prepa- 
ration of 25 libraries of paperbound science books. 
The books will be selected from the bibliography, 
“An pu peg Science Library,’ published by 
AAAS and the National Science Foundation. 

Each library will contain 250 books which are 
specially reinforced and stapled by Bro-Dart’s new 
process. The libraries will be distributed to scien- 
tific bodies in all Asian countries and to Asia 
Foundation representatives as examples of the sci- 
ence literature available in U.S. paperbound edi- 
tions. The Foundation expresses hope that the 
program will lead to development of smaller 
specialized libraries for use by scientific educational 
institutions throughout Asia and inspire publication 
of similar paperbounds in Asian languages. 


BETA PHI MU Good Teaching Award for 1960 
has gone to Mate Graye Hunt, who was a faculty 
member of Western Michigan University’s depart- 
ment of librarianship until her recent retirement. 
Announcement of the award was made at the annual 
meeting of the Association of American Library 
Schools in Chicago. 


CHILD STUDY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA'S 
17th Annual Children’s Book Award was presented 
to Zoa Sherburne for Jennifer. On the basis of her 
book, The Magic Years, Selma H. Fraiberg was 
awarded a new CSAA award designed to give 
recognition to books which stress healthy person- 
ality development and normal family relationships 
and to encourage their publication. Honorable 
mention was accorded Dorothy Sterling for Mary 


Jane. 


DALLAS FRIENDS: The Friends of the Dallas 
Public Library have added a prize of $500 to the 
1959 Texas Institute of Letters awards. It was 
presented to David L. Miller for Modern Science 
and Human Freedom. 


EDISON FOUNDATION AWARDS: Authors of 
four children's books published in 1959 have re- 
ceived National Mass Media Awards from the 
Thomas Alva Edison Foundation: Fred Reinfeld for 
The Great Dissenters: Guardians of Their Coun- 
try's Laws and Liberties, cited for “special excel- 
lence in portraying America’s past”; Marguerite 
Vance for Willie Joe and His Small Change, as 
exhibiting “special excellence in contributing to the 
character development of children”; Franklyn M. 
Branley for Experiments in Sky Watching as the 
“best children’s science book’’; Sidney Chapman 
for IGY: Year of Discovery as the “best science 
book for youth.” 


GROLIER-AMERICANA SCHOLARSHIPS have 


been awarded to the Library Department, College 
of Education, Wayne State University (Michigan) 
and Rutgers Graduate School of Library Service 
(New Jersey), it is announced by the American 
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Association of School Librarians, who administer 
the scholarships. Two scholarships of $1,000 each 
are awarded annually for the professional education 
of school librarians. The awards were established 
by the Grolier Society in 1956. Presentation will 
be made at the ALA Conference. 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE has recognized 
outstanding service in the library field by Silver 
Book Awards to: Verner C. Clapp, president, Coun- 
cil on Library Resources, Inc., for his “contributions 
to the establishments of standards to assist librar- 
ians in the discharge of their duties’; New York 
Public Library “in recognition of the contribution 
of its staff to the development of high standards in 
the preservation of library materials’; Mable C 
Wolcott of the Hanover, Penn., Public Library for 
her “success in having school children of Hanover 
use the school library during summer vacation”; 
Sister Ruth Marie of St. Edward's School, Strafford 
Springs, Conn., for her “ability to build a fine 
library by means of greeting card and cake sales 
conducted by willing children whose enthusiasm 
was fired under her warm and friendly guidance’; 
and Jacob Talan of Dess and Talan, New York 
City, in recognition of ‘conscientious effert to per- 
pect library binding and promote ethical practices 
in business.” 

winner for 


LIPPINCOTT FICTION CONTEST 


1959 is Marjorie Fischer for her novel, Mrs. Sher- 
man’s Summer, which was published on March 9 
Novels submitted by literary agents were 
with publishing contract for the winner. 


this year. 


eligible, 


THOMAS MORE MEDAL for “the most dis- 
tinguished contribution to Catholic publishing in 
1959" will honor Sheed and Ward for its publi- 
cation of The Image Industries by William F. 
Lynch, S.J. The Thomas More Association has 
cited Father Lynch for writing as ‘‘a creative theo- 
logian” and showing “how timeless Christian prin- 
ciples can be applied with dynamic and illumi- 
nating effect to complex contemporary poe raped . 
Sheed and Ward is the sixth recipient of this a 
nual award, which will be presented on May 1. 


$1,000 NATIONAL BOOK AWARDS, presented 
March 23 by Whitney North Seymour, chairman of 
the National Book Committee, went like this: 
FICTION AWARD to Philip Roth for Goodbye Colum- 
bus (Houghton Mifflin). His citations reads: “A 
novella and five short stories which depict with 
exhilarating freshness curious aspects of American 
Jewish life in transition. This first book by a young 
writer is notable for its assurance, its rare high 
spirits, and its clarity of vision.” 
NONFICTION AWARD to Richard Ellman for James 
Joyce (Oxford), “a vital and monumentally com- 
plete biography of one of the most significant 
writers of the 20th century. Dr. Ellman has assimi- 
lated his materials into a shapely book written in 
an unobtrusively distinguished style to portray 
Joyce as a man as well as a writer.” 
POETRY AWARD to Robert Lowell “for his poems of 
fierce and immediate compassion, Life Studies. 
These poems, founded in his own New England 
background, strike through the private dimension 
to document the pressures of an age.’ Publisher is, 
or are, Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 

Secrecy about the awards, painfully absent in past 
years, was admirably preserved under the new ad- 


(Continued on page 642) 
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You get all these features with 
a * Long lasting 1% pt. Mylar 


** Adjustable 


** Top to bottom 
B C 0 K JA C K E T jacket visibility 
C OV E R $ ** Handy dispenser-type 


package 


aon, 


ae Tea 


Rie 


For full book - life beauty 
and protection use Gaylord 
Jacket Covers. Heavier weight 
1% pt. Mylar* (a Gaylord 
first) combined with a white 
Kraft paper liner is prefolded 
at bottom edge to give greater 
protection at point of most 
wear —no edge binding 
needed. Covers are easy to 
apply, only one single fold 
needed for a “tailor - made 
fit". And you need only six 
sizes to fit most all standard 
books. Handy, dispenser type 
packaging keeps inventory 
neat at all times. 


For that trim, neat fit and 
true quality feel, give your 
books the protection of Gay- 
lord Book Jacket Covers. 





Send for free samples and complete information. 


*DuPont trademark for its polyester film. 


% library Gaylord Bros. Inc. 


supplies SYRACUSE, N.Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 


“the house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 
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Recent LIPPINCOTT BOOKS 


Notable Children’s Books of 
1959, selected by the ALA 


THE REASON FOR 
THE PELICAN 


Nonsense poems, gentle and gay 
By JOHN CIARDI 


Illustrated by Madeleine Gekiere 
Ages 8-12. $3.00 


LUCY McLOCKETT 
A little girl who Lost Things 
By PHYLLIS McGINLEY 


Color illustrations by Helen Stone 
Ages 4-7. $3.00 


TOM’S MIDNIGHT GARDEN 
The English Carnegie Medal Winner 
By PHILIPPA PEARCE 


Illustrated by Susan Einzig 
Ages 10-12. $3.50 





THE EASY EXPERT IN 
COLLECTING AND RESTORING 
AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


By MORETON MARSH 
“Suggested for small libraries.”— ALA 


Booklist. “Recommended.”’— Wilson 
Library Bulletin. 152 illustrations. $5.95 


Lippincott Prize Novel 
MRS. SHERMAN’S SUMMER 


By MARJORIE FISCHER 


“Leisurely in pace, quiet in characteri- 
zation, this Lippincott prize novel is 
mainly a portrait of a time, a place, a 
way of life, a social class.’ hy 5 tn 
Journal. $3.95 


THE WINTER RIDER 
By BERRY FLEMING 


“Southern characters and atmosphere 
reminiscent of Faulkner. An interesting 
tale, well told. Recommended gener- 
ally.” — Library Journal. $3.50 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 











(Continued from page 640) 
ministration of the National Book Committee 
Previously, the awards were handled by the 
three sponsors—American Booksellers Association 
American Book Publishers Council, Book Manufac 
turers Institute—who each contribute $1,000. Sec 
awards pictures on page 680. 


POETRY SOCIETY OF AMERICA awards in 

clude: 

PSA GOLD MEDAL FOR DISTINGUISHED ACHIEV! 
MENT IN POETRY, to Marianne Moore . . . 
PSA GOLD MEDAL FOR DISTINGUISHED SERVICE TO 
POETRY, known as the Alexander Droutzkoy 
Memorial Award, $100, to Robert Graves .. . 
ROBERT FROST ANNUAL POETRY AWARD of $1,000 
for a narrative poem, presented for the first time 
in behalf of Holt, to Thomas Hornsby Ferril for 

“Cadetta—C & S” 

POETRY CHAP-BOOK AWARD of $200 to Louis 
Untermeyer for Lives of the Poets, as the best 
critical or biographical work of 1959... 

SHELLEY MEMORIAL AWARD of $1,150, to Delmor: 
Schwartz for his collection, Summer Know! 
ed ge 

WHITMAN AWARD of $200 to Malcolm Cowley tor 
his editing and evaluating of Leaves of Gra 
The First (1855) Edition .. . 

EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY AWARD of $200 to 
Louis Simpson for A Dream of Governors. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION BOARD'S Senio: 
Booklist Committee announces its choices of 1959's 
best ten adult books for the pre-college reader 
The Armada by Garrett Mattingly, The Buffal 
Soldiers by John Prebble, Endurance by Alfred 
Lansing, Five Ideas That Change the World by 
Barabara Ward, The Flame Trees of Thika by 
Elspeth Huxley, The Joy of Music by Leonard 
Bernstein, The Lion by Joseph Kessel, Men and 
Atoms by William L. Laurence, My Russian Jour- 
ney by Santha Rama Rau and The Thirteent/ 
Apostle by Eugene Vale. 


SOUTHEASTERN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
sponsor of the annual Southern Books Competition 
has named its selections as Southern Books of the 
Year: The Journal of Major George Washington 
by James R. Short and Thaddeus W. Tate, Jr. and 
American Folk Art from the Abb Aldrich Rocke 

feller Folk Art Collection by Ning Fletcher Little 





Available for Transportation Costs 


The following is available for the cost of trans 
portation by application to the Exchange Division 
of the Acquisitions Department, University of Min 
nesota Library, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. Re- 
quests will be honored in the order of receipt. 

U. S. Geological Survey. Water Supply Pape 
Volume 10 (1898)-27, 29-41, 47-57, 70-260, 268 
1301, 1303, 1305-1311, 1313, 1315A, 1316-18 
1320A, 1320D-1418, 1421-1448, 1456, 1459A 
1460-61, 1467-1468, 1470-1475A, 1477-1478 
1483, 1486, 1492, 1496A, 1501, 1503-1518, 1542A 
(1959). 

Carl Jackson, Head 
Acquisitions Department 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 
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WINNER OF THE 


Thomas A. Edison 


Foundation Award 


The year’s best 
science book 
for youth 


From satellite and rocket probes into outer 
space to the voyage of the “Nautilus” under 
the polar ice cap...here is the fascinating 
story of the International Geophysical Year 
—told in a lively, readable, extensively illus- 
trated volume by the leader of the team of 
scientists who directed IGY. Sydney Chap- 
man, one of the world’s foremost physicists, 
describes how scientists from 67 nations 
delved into the mysteries of earth and sky, 
and what their discoveries mean for our 
future. 

A FEW COMMENTS ABOUT THIS 
BOOK AND ITS DISTINGUISHED AUTHOR 
“This book is notable for the insight, the 
breadth and the enthusiasm which can be 
conveyed only by the leader of a great enter- 
prise... it will engage the attention of every 
person who has an interest in the natural 
phenomena of the world in which he lives.” 

James A. Van Allen. 

“The book is a popular account... and will 
be a welcome addition to public and high 
school collections.” Library Journal. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN PRESS, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


(In Canada, order from Ambassador Books Limited, 370 Alliance Avenue, Toronto, Ontario) 






ON 
iva EDS 
THOMAS DATION 


“Sydney Chapman is sometimes described 
as the greatest geophysicist of our time...” 
The New York Times. 

Winner of the 1960 Thomas Alva Edison 
Foundation Award, /GY: Year of Discovery 
will delight science-minded readers of every 
age and is a must for libraries and schools. 
Place your order today—through your sup- 
plier or direct from: 















Meetin eS 
Courses 
Associations 


ALA-CLA JOINT CONFERENCE, MONTREAL, 
JUNE 19-25: The following programs are an- 


nounced: 


ALA CATALOGING SECTION: Bagpipes 
will pipe in the 60th anniversary celebration on 
Tuesday, June 21, at 8 P.M. at a gala dinner center- 
ing around the theme: ““C & C at 60: Review and 
Preview.” Dutch-treat cocktail party and reception 
precede the dinner. Tickets are $6 ($6.30 U.S.). 
Reservations from the U.S. should be sent to Mrs. 
— Mahoney, ALA, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 

_ Ill. ($6.30 check or money order made payable 
hs ‘the American Library Association). Canadian 
reservations should be sent to Miss Marguerite 
Brosseau, Montreal City Library, 1210 Sherbrooke 
St., East, Montreal 24, Quebec. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
LIBRARIANS will hold its annual meeting, with 
main emphasis on the new schoo] library standards. 
Films, filmstrips, addresses and a buffet supper are 
planned. 

City, town and county school library supervisors 
will be entertained at a luncheon given by the 
Protestant School Board of Greater Montreal. 

The colorful St. Jean Baptiste Parade will be 
held in Montreal on Friday, June 24th, Quebec's 
National Holiday. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LIBRARY 
TRUSTEES AND COLUMBIA’ UNIVERSITY 
School of Library Service will sponsor a two-day 
seminar on Trustee-Librarian Relationships, to be 
held at Columbia University in New York City on 
June 15 and 16, immediately preceeding the annual 
conference of the American Library Association in 
Montreal, Canada. 

The purpose of the seminar is to provide an 
intensive leadership training course for trustees, and 
librarians. It is also intended to stimulate interest 
and participation in the AALT workshop to be 
held June 18-19 (see below). Fee is $15. 

For information or to register, address the Dean, 
School of Library Service, 516 Butler Library, 
Columbia University, NYC 27 


AAL/-CLA TRUSTEE WORKSHOP to be held 
June 18-19 at the Montreal conference of ALA and 
CLA will have as its theme, “A New Decade of 
Trusteeship."” Purposes of the workshop are: “To 
introduce participants to the rapidly accelerating 
changes coming in the new decade and their effect 
on library service, to encourage recognition of the 
trustee's responsibility to keep pace with these new 
developments; to examine in depth the trustee's 
role in public relations and as liaison between the 
public and the library, as expressed in the Action 
Development Report, which has been adopted by 
AALT and a number of state trustee associations.” 

The AALT Saturday evening banquet (June 19) 
will have as its theme, “Challenging Frontiers of 
the Canadian Library Scene."’ The Institute will 
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be held at the Windsor Hotel. Cost for advance 
registration, including institute, banquet and lunch- 
eon, is $16.50 in U.S. currency; $15.75 in Canadian 
currency. 

For information and advance registration form, 
address the American Association of Library Trus- 
a, Public Library Association, ALA, 50 E. Huron 

.. Chicago 11, II. 


CHICAGO TEACHERS COLLEGE, providing 
both undergraduate courses and graduate courses 
leading to the master’s degree in school librarian- 
ship, will offer the following courses during its 
June 27-Aug. 19 summer session: Reading Guid- 
ance for the Primary and Intermediate Grades, The 
Library as an Information Center, Audio-Visual 
Education, Functions of the School Library, Prob- 
lems in Administering the School Library, The 
Curriculum and the School Library, Library Litera- 
ture and Research, Library Materials for Ado- 
lescents. 

For additional information, contact George E. 
Butler, Chairman, Library Science Department, 
Chicago Teachers College, 6800 S. Stewart Ave., 
Chicago 21, Il. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY announces the 7th an- 
nual Hoosier Student Librarians workshop, to be 
held on the Indiana University campus July 17-23 
Fee for the workshop, which is open to students 
who will be high school sophomores, juniors, or 
seniors in 1960-1961, is $30. Enrollees must be 
recommended by their school or public librarian. 
Deadline for filing application is May 13. For 
application form and information, address Miss 
Margaret Griffin, Division of Library Science, In- 
diana University, Bloomington. 


INDIANA AND PURDUE UNIVERSITIES an- 
nounce opportunities for study and training in adult 
education at the Bureau of Studies in Adult Educa- 
tion. Among these is the 46th Institute in Adult 
Education (Library), June 6-10. 

Graduate courses in adult education during the 
June 15-Aug. 12 summer session include: Organi- 
zation and Administration of Adult Schools; Proc: 
esses and Procedures in Adult Education—II; The 
Teaching-Learning Process in Adult Education; Re- 
search in Adult Education; seminar, internship, or 
readings in adult education; master’s or doctor's 
thesis. Separate institutes in adult education July 
10-15 and Aug. 8-18 are religious in emphasis. 

For further information, address the Director, 
Bureau of Studies in Adult Education, Box 277, 
Bloomington, Ind. 


MARYLAND-NORTH CAROLINA COOPERA- 
TIVE PROGRAM: The University of Maryland 
has announced a tuition aid plan which will pay 
out-of-state tuition to the University of North Caro- 
lina at Chapel Hill for any qualified Maryland 
resident seeking a master’s degree in library science. 

This has been made possible by an arrangement 
with the University of North Carolina through the 
Southern Regional Education Board. The aid 
amounts to $175 per semester or $117 per summer 
session; the total cash value is up to $625. This 
fee is available for three semesters or four summer 
sessions, or an equivalent combination of semesters 
or summers, and will be paid from a regional 
education fund provided by the Maryland General 
Assembly to the University. 

(Continued on page 646) 
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Treasure Trove bound books - - - 


certainly are “HOMEWARD-BOUND” 
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TREASURE TROVE :-:-- 
for prebinding and rebinding 


Helps you serve young readers better! 


Juvenile titles circulate more when they wear bright, beautiful Treasure 
Trove illustrated covers. 

Illustrated back title panels show youngsters at a glance that there are 
many of the very kind of book they are looking for. 

The covers themselves, faithful reproductions of the original book jackets 
in lively color, make the books look interesting, exciting. Youngsters can’t 
wait to start reading them. Books go home, circulations increase. 


It’s good to know, too, that these books have extra circulations built into 
them. Durable buckram, tough printing inks that can really take it and 
the craftsmanship of your Treasure Trove binder combine to produce 
bindings that stand up longer. Best of all, Treasure Trove bound books 
cost no more. You actually can cut binding costs. 


For books that help you serve young readers better, see your Treasure 
Trove binder. A complete list of these quality binders is yours for the 
asking. 


Box 1413 
Des Moines, lowa 
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in 
= Standard’s 
Library Furniture 


Form and function combine with 
specialized craftsmanship and the 
finest materials to make 
Standard’s line of library furniture 


\ 
Mm 
<sS 


the complete answer to your 
library operation and decor. 


DESIGNED... by our own technical staff 
working with the nation’s top library furni- 
ture designers. 


UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED .. . 
against warping, splitting and 
defects of material and workmanship 

for a full year. 


BUILT...of rugged, long- 
service hard woods, imple- 
mented by the finest tradition- 
ally proved cabinetry tech- 
niques — and hand finished to 
gleaming perfection. 


The famous, nationally recognized and 
accepted Donnell line of library fur- 
niture is exclusively manufactured by 
Standard Wood Products. 


Send today for our latest catalog. 
Study it at your leisure. Then call in 
our free planning service specialists 
to get maximum quality, service and 
layout efficiency. No obligation, of 
course. 


Visit us in Booths 25-26, 
SLA Show, Cleveland, Ohio 


ARD WOOD PRODUCTS CORP 


BRARY DIVISION 


10 Columbus Circle * New York 19, N.Y. 





(Continued from page 644) 
Interviewing will be done by the University of 
Maryland, but the final decision for admission will 
be made by the Graduate School of the University 
ot North Carolina. For further information write 
to Howard Rovelstad, Director of Libraries, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, College Park. 


RHODE ISLAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION wil! 
hold its spring meeting on May 10 at Greenville 
Public Library, Greenville, R.I. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS Graduate School of 
Library Science again offers a special 5-week course 
in medical literature and reference work during the 
1960 summer session, June 20-July 22. The course, 
Medical Literature and Reference Work, which is 
fully approved by the Medical Library Association, 
will consider representative reference and biblio- 
graphical aids in the medical sciences. Enrollment 
is open to regularly enrolled students in the gradu- 
ate program of the School and by special arrange- 
ment to other students and librarians not wishing 
to work toward a degree. The credit is one gradu- 
ate unit (4 semester hours) for those who qualify 
for admission to the graduate program, Require- 
ments for admission are: adequate courses in bio- 
logical science and/or experience in a medical 
library plus approval of the instructor. Those who 
desire academic credit for the course must be ac 
cepted for graduate study. 

For further information, write to the Associate 
Director, University of Illinois Graduate School of 
Library Science, Urbana. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND will offer 
two courses for school librarians on its College Park 
campus during the 1960 summer session, June 20 
July 29, The courses are School Library Adminis 
tration and Book Selection for School Libraries 
Each course carries three hours credit. Information 
about the program may be obtained by writing to 
Howard Rovelstad, Director of Libraries, Univer 
sity of Maryland, College Park. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO summer session 
offerings will include two undergraduate (upper 
division) courses in library science from June 20- 
July 29: Classification and Cataloging and Book 
Selection for Young People. Three credits are ob 
tainable for each. Information is available in the 
Summer Session Bulletin from the Director of the 
Summer Session, University of New Mexico, Albu 
querque. 


WESTERN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY announces 
a two-week Elementary School Library Workshop, 
July 10-22, for librarians and administrators with 
some experience and professional qualifications who 
wish to investigate problems in school library 
services. The workshop will be sponsored by 
the Department of Librarianship of the School of 
Graduate Studies and by the Division of Field 
Services of the University. Director of the work 
shop will be Alice Brooks McGuire, librarian of 
Casis Elementary School, Austin, Texas, and editor 
of WLB’s “School and Children’s Libraries” col- 
umn. Participants will be limited to 50. De adline 
for applications is June 1. Participants who desire 
graduate credit must apply for admission to the 
School of Graduate Studies by June 1 and arrange 
for transcripts of their college records to be sent 
to the Graduate Office. For information, write to: 
Department of Librarianship, Western Michigan 
University, Kalamazoo, Mich 
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IMPORTANT NEWS 


ABOUT THE 


Encoyclopedi 









J Volume One of THE ENCYCLOPE- 
| piA OF Worvp Art has been pub- 
lished to unprecedented acclaim. 
A sampling of the first reviews is 


“By subscribing to the set, general libraries ‘ 
with limited budgets can forego adding a given at the left. 
large number of expensive art books to 
their collections, and reference libraries 
will find the Encyclopedia an authoritative 
source of information and a comprehensive 
treasure of world art that will serve the 
needs of students and the general public 
for years to come.” — Harvey Einbinder, 
SATURDAY REVIEW 


Nearly 50% of the first printing 
has already been sold, and the 
balance is going fast. 






“Will be the most comprehensive and 
authoritative encyclopedia reference work 
and pictorial record in the general field of 
fine arts for many years to come. It will 
belong in the reference collections of all 
research and special libraries in the field 
of art and of all larger public and college 


libraries ’’ — Johannes L. Dewton, Marchal > Pe ae . -_ r 
1g a Nl gyre 3 palace / Orders postmarked before July 1 
“Fulfills the hopes that have been held for vA will be filled at the old price of 
it. Some of the most beautifully photo- A 9 »40 -_ : 

graphed and reproduced objects that you $480 for the set. 


could hope for.’”’— John Canaday, Nn. y. 
TIMES BOOK REVIEW 


r : ‘ , . 
“A great landmark in art publication .. . BD \ olume Two will be ready in mid- 
Here is a storehouse of information, a ) . 

UWJe May. 


forum of discussion with ample bibliogra- 
phies and excellent reproductions.”—Doro- 


thy Adlow, CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 






Effective July 1, the price of the 
complete set will be $570. 
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Write For 
These 


BIG BOW TO COLLIER'S for their ALA Con- 
ference pamphlet “Your Preview of Montreal.” 
John F, Carroll, Director of Collier's Library and 
Education Division, says it has been sent to all 
librarians, so we don’t have to tell you about the 
pamphlet’s detailed street map of the area around 
the Hotel Elizabeth, or the other packed-in infor- 
mation about Montreal reprinted from Collier's 
Encyclopedia. Additional copies are available free 
from Mr. Carroll's department, 640 Sth Ave., 
NYC 19. If you write on official letterhead, you 
also can get a free copy of “Invention,” another 
Collier's reprint, which covers “in complete detail 
man’s constant quest for progress, culture, and com- 
fort."” In quantities of 25 or more the price is 10c 
each. 


THE FIRST FREEDOM, announced for publication 
in a previous issue of WLB, appears on May 12. 
The book, published by ALA at $8.50 and edited 

with commentary by Robert B. Downs, brings to- 
gether for the first time the outstanding writings 
and court decisions of this century on “Liberty and 
Justice in the World of Books and Reading.” A 
review will appear in due course in WLB. The 
book climaxes a special program administered by 
the ALA Intellectual Freedom Committee which 
awarded a total of $30,000 to 6 authors for distin- 
guished contributions to the American tradition of 
liberty and justice in 1956 and 1957. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA LIBRARIES have 
put out another attractive publication. It is the 
18-page Benin to Bahia, A Chronicle of Portuguese 
Empire in the South Atlantic in the Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Centuries, with Comments on a Chart of 
Jorge Reinel, by Philip W. Porter with foreword 
by Curator John Parker of the James Ford Bell Col- 
lection. A back-cover pocket contains a 191/,” x 16” 

full-color reproduction of the Reinel chart, which is 
housed in the Bell Collection. Copies on request 
for one 4c stamp per copy. Address Mr. Parker at 
the University Libraries, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 14. 


NEW DEFINITIONS OF SCHOOL LIBRARY 
SERVICE, now published as a book, consists of 
papers from the 1959 conference of University of 
Chicago Graduate Library School. It comprises a 
full-scale discussion of the school library's role and 
today’s changing needs. Several papers are related 
to the new school library standards and their im- 
plementation. Copies of the book are obtainable at 
$3.75 each from University of Chicago Press, as 
are unbound issues of the Jan. 1960 Library Quar- 
terly, in which the papers first appeared. 


THE 50 WINNING JACKETS in the fifth annual 
Book Jacket Competition, sponsored by Turck and 
Reinfeld, Inc., are available to libraries for exhibit. 
Projected showings include the Plainfield, N.J., 

Public Library (May 9-May 21) and dates so far 
unspecified at the Library of Pratt Institute, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., and the Brand Library, Glendale, Cal. 
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Other libraries interested in the exhibit should con- 
tact Josh Hill, Turck and Reinfeld, Inc., 207 W. 
23 &., MYC 3. 


PERSONNEL SURVEY ON SPECIAL LIBRARI- 
ANS: Scientific and technical librarians receive 
approximately one third more annual salary than 
librarians of fine and applied arts libraries and 
about one fourth more than those in biological, 
medical, business or finance libraries. These data 
are revealed in the most comprehensive survey in 
the field to date, conducted for Special Libraries 
Association by Price Waterhouse & Co. 

The 25-page report contains 32 tables and covers 
2,311 special librarians and 1,137 special libraries 
in the U.S. and Canada, reporting salary informa- 
tion by geographic area, type of business, kind of 
libraries, job classification, education, experience. 

Full report of the survey was published in March 
Special Libraries, of which copies sell for $1 each 
from SLA, 31 E. 10th St., NYC 3 


A BASIC BOOK COLLECTION FOR JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS, the 144-page, paperbound 
third edition of the ALA publication, has been 
edited by Margaret V. Spengler and was compiled 
with the assistance of consultants representing ALA, 
the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, the National Council of Teachers of 
English, the Department of Classroom Teachers of 
the National Education Association, and the Na- 
tional Science Teachers Association. Arranged by 
Dewey, it includes a list of magazines, directory of 
book publishers, and index. Copies can be pur- 
chased at $2 each from American Library Associ- 
ation, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


“TRADE BOOKS FOR BEGINNING READERS", 
the list by Martha Olson Condit which appeared in 
the December Bulletin, attracted so much attention 
that we have reprinted it. The 18-page list of rec- 
ommended titles for young readers gives a synopsis 
of each book, indicates suggested grade level, and 
gives a technical analysis covering such features as 
length of sentences, familiarity of vocabulary, type 
of illustrations, style, kind of reader for which best 


TRADE 
BOOKS 
FOR 
BEGINNING 
READERS 
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OXFORD books of exceptional interest 























The Lore and Language 
of Schoolchildren 


By IONA and PETER OPIE 


The first full survey of the lore and language of the modern 
schoolchild—catealls, retorts, jokes, ruderies, riddles, nicknames, chants, 


etc. General index, index to first lines, geographical index. 11 maps. $8.00 


Arthurian Literature in the Middle Ages 


A Collaborative History 
Edited by ROGER SHERMAN LOOMIS 


Thirty-one experts have contributed articles to this volume on 
such subjects as: the Arthur of history, Arthur in early Welsh verse, 
oral diffusion of the Arthurian legend, and the like. Among the con- 
tributors are the editor, J. Frappier, H. Hoepffner, L. H. Loomis, 
M. R. L. de Malkiel, H. Newstead, W. A. Nitze, O. Springer, and 
E. Vinaver. 8 halftones. $10.10 


The Oxford History of 
English Literature 


Volume VII: English Literature in the 
Early Eighteenth Century, 1700-1740 
By BONAMY DOBREE 


This volume is concerned with a period in which men were anxious 
to discover the limits of reason, and in which nature poetry was in- 
vigorated by the new wonder science had aroused. Swift, Pope, and 
Defoe are emphasized, and various minor movements are discussed 


in detail. $10.00 


Alexander Pope 
The Poetry of Allusion 
By REUBEN ARTHUR BROWER 


“An account of Pope’s poetry as a whole, doing justice to every 
part of it, and extricating the logic of his development throughout his 
career . . . a work of scholarship and of literary criticism . . . 
judicious, sensitive . . . scholarly.”.—-New Statesman. $5.60 


4t all bookstores 
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suited, etc. The reprint has a specially-designed 
cover, illustrated above. Bear's name is Sugar- 
lumps List costs 25c for single copies, 20c for ten 
or more, 15c for 100 or more, from The H. W 
Wilson Company, 950 University Avenue, N.Y. 52 





NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION announces 
availability of three exhibits for loan without 
charge to professional and academic groups 
“Foreign Science Literature,” a fold-up 
that fits in a 4’ x 31)’ area, is designed to 
U.S. scientists and technologists with what is cur 
rently being translated into English from the Rus 
sian scientific literature and where these translations 
can be obtained 
Progress in Information Processing” (s 
graph) occupies 20 linear feet and 
self-standing panels with lights, depicting the his 
torical development of electronic computers. An 
original plug-in unit of ENIAC, the world's first 
electronic digital computer, is featured. The dis 
play includes a “family tree of computer design 
A third exhibit, available after July 1, is “Lost 
One Third of the World’s Scientific Literature,’ on 
language barrier problems as they affect availability 
of foreign science information, A three-panel ex 
hibit, it is 10’ x 8’ x 18” (see photograph 
Requests for each exhibit will be 
order of receipt. They should include comp! 
shipping address, anticipated number of viewers 
alternative dates. Address Lela J. Hamilton, Office 
of Science Information Servic National Science 
Foundation, Washington 25, D.¢ 


THE SCOTTISH CENTRAL LIBRARY has pub 
lished a catalog by its Chief Assistant, Joan P. S 
Ferguson, of some 2,000 works on Scottish family 
history 76 Scottish libraries, S. / 


display 
acquaint 


photo 
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available in 76 
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Family Histories Held in Scottish Libraries, 208 
pages, published in hard covers, costs $3.25 (in- 
clu ling neg? from the Scottish Central Library, 
Lawnmarket, Edinburgh, Scotland. The existing 
standard work, Scottish Family History by Mar 
garet Stuart and Sir James Balfour Paul, was pub 
lished 30 years ago; the consequent importance ol 
the new publication is stressed in the introduction 
by Sir Thomas Innes of Learney, Lord Lyon King 


of Arms. 


LIBRARY COOPERATION IN NEW YORK is a 
new bimonthly publication of the Council of Higher 
: -_ ational Institutions in New York, It will bring 

all city libraries serving research or college level 
te onchion programs, news of accomplishments 1n 
library ene and will act as a clearing house 
for information. Editor is Warren J. Haas, Library 
Consultant to the Council, Room 1504, 41 Park 
Row, New York 38. 


A TRAVELING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL lLI- 
BRARY, free for a limited period to any elemen 
tary school with a central book collection and some 
one responsible for it, is offered by the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. Thi 
AAAS collection is comprised of 160 recommended 
ind mathematics books suitable for use in 
grades one through six. Any principal or librarian 
interested should write to the AAAS at 1515 Massa 
chusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 25, D. ¢ 


THE CATHOLIC BOOKLIST, 1960, 48 
plus author and title index, indicates as its purpos¢ 
an ever-increasing number of readers 
viewpoint in the various fields of 
dited by 


science ¢ 


pages 


to 7 de 
with the Catholic 
knowledge as well as in fiction. . I 
Sister Mary Reynoldine, O.P., it is subject-arrang 

and annotated. Copies can be obtained at $1 each 
prepaid, from the publisher: Catholic Library As 


sociation, Villanova University, Villanova, Penn 





“THE USEFUL ATOM” is a traveling exhibit 
available for showings in libraries. With panels 
and models it presents information on atomic struc 

ture, release of nuclear energy, production and ap 
plic tion of radioisotopes, atomic power production 
nuclear fusion, and marine propulsion 


(Continued on page 652) 
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Dog-LEared! 


What librarian hasn't shuddered when 
she sees a book come back which has 
been misused and looks as though a 
puppy had cut his teeth on it? And such 
things do happen. 


Even Holliston’s Roxite Library Buck- 
ram is not guaranteed to withstand the 
onslaught of a puppy’s teeth, but it will 
stand up under hard usage. 


Because . it has a built-in quality 
that makes it wear, scratch, tear and 
moisture resistant. And, there is a wide 
range of cheerful colors which keep 
their new look because they can be 
wiped clean of soil, dirt and fingermarks 
with a damp cloth. 


It really does pay to specify 


HOLLISTON 


ROXITE 


LIBRARY BUCKRAM 


ONE OF THE BIG FAMILY OF 
RicSsS 
THe HOLLISTON MILLS, 
NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 


New York ° Philadelphia - Chicago 
Milwaukee * San Francisco 





(Continued from page 650) 

The exhibit is handled for the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission by the Oak Ridge Institute of 
Nuclear Studies and is made available free of 
charge, including transportation, It requires a maxi- 
mum area of 24 linear feet and can be set up in a 
variety of arrangements in relatively small] display 
areas. Motion pictures on atomic energy also are 
available on request, as is a list of their titles. Ad- 
dress requests to the Museum Division, Oak Ridge 
Institute of Nuclear Studies, P.O. Box 117, Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. 


“THE CATALOGING-IN-SOURCE EXPERI- 
MENT" is the title of a report to the Librarian of 
Congress by the Director of the Processing Depart- 

ment. It is available ~~ from the Card Division, 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. Very 
many librarians will want to read it, and will read 
it sadly, since Mr. Mumford’s conclusion is that 
the experiment failed. Working with a Council on 
Libra‘y Resources grant, LC examined the possi- 
bility of supplying cataloging information in new 
publications. With the cooperation of 157 pub- 
lishers, who supplied rush proofs of new books 
LC cataloged 1,203 titles before publication, so that 
cataloging information could appear in the pub- 
lished volume. A ‘Consumer Reaction Survey’ of 
more than 200 libraries, directed by Esther J 
Piercy, concluded that “‘Cataloging-in-Source is in- 
deed wanted, would be used, and is need.”” Mr 
Mumtord’s “regretful negative’ is based on the 
high costs of the project to publishers and to LC 

disruptions of publishing schedules, the unreliabil- 
ity of cataloging based on proofs not in their final 
form, and the need for local adaptation 


ORIGINAL BOOK WEEK POSTERS AVAILABLE: 
Eleven original paintings for Children’s Book Week 
posters of past years are available for purchase by 
librarians with the proceeds going to the Melcher 
Scholarship Fund. Paintings available include those 
for the 1940 poster by Maud and Miska Petersham; 


The 1947 Book Week poster 
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the 1943 poster by Elizabeth Orton Jones; the 1944 
poster by Nedda Walker; the 1945 poster by Ger- 
trude Howe; the 1947 poster by the D’Aulaires; 
the 1948 poster by Marguerite de Angeli; the 1951 
poster by Paul Rand; the 1959 poster by Feodor 
Duvoisin; the 1954 poster by Lynd Ward; the 1958 
poster by Paul Rand; the 1959 poster by Feodor 
Rojankovsky. Photographs of these eleven posters 
will appear in the May issue of Junior Libraries. 
The paintings will be sold by mailed bids with 
the minimum bid for any poster being $25. For a 
full description of the posters and a bid form, 
write to Children’s Book Council, Inc., 175 Fifth 
Ave., NYC 10. 
“PAPERBOUND BOOKS IN BUSINESS AND 
ECONOMICS," a 10-page bibliography prepared 
by Charlotte Georgi is obtainable at 50c a copy 
from the Interlibrary Center, University of North 
Carolina Library, Chapel Hill. 
POETRY AT LC: The voices of 46 contemporary 
English and American poets whose own sound- 
recordings of their works are preserved in the 
Library of Congress have been made available to 
the public in the 3-record Album of Modern Poetry 
—An Anthology Read by the Poets edited by an- 
thologist Oscar Williams. The new release con- 
tinues the ‘““Twentieth-Century Poetry in English’ 
series of single records which LC began to issue 
for public sale in 1949, Poets represented include: 
Robert Frost, Wallace Stevens, Marianne Moore, 
T. S. Eliot, Robinson Jeffers, Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, Conrad Aiken, Archibald MacLeish, W. H. 
Auden, Stephen Spender, Ogden Nash, Stanley 
Kunitz, Delmore Schwartz, E. E. Cummings, others. 
The Album is available from the Recording 
Laboratory, Library of Congress, Washington 25, 
D.C., at $13.50, plus 10 per cent excise tax and 
shipping costs. Descriptive order blanks on request. 


ADVANCE BOOK NEWS: Books to Come, an 
expanded version of “Bowker’s Advance Reference- 
Source Reporting Service,” is a six-times-a-year 
periodical listing new titles one to four months 
in advance of publication. Based on information 
gathered for Library Journal announcement num- 
bers, it is issued in wide-margin workbook format 
with removable perforated pages punched to fit 
standard 2- or 3-ring binders. Some 8,500 adult 
books will be covered each year, with three of the 
year's issues devoted to general books and three to 
technical, scientific and business titles. Books, with 
brief descriptive annotation, are listed by month of 
publication within subject arrangement. One-year 
subscription to Books to Come is $7.50; $5 for each 
additional subscription going to the same address 
and expiring at the same time. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS PLANNER features the 
Pony Express in its March 1960 Newsletter in 
honor of the Express’ Centennial Year, 1960. PLP 
publicity packets include a six-page folder on the 
Express, as well as special library news release, 
radio spots, information for features, 100 2-color 
3” x5” folders (or table tents), and five 10” x 15” 
posters featuring the same design, a Pony Express 
rider. The entire issue is available at $7.50 postpaid 
from Public Relations Planner, P.O. Box 4132, 
South Denver Station, Denver 9, Col. 

Also available at $7.50 each are complete pub- 
licity packets on ‘Manage Your Money,” with help- 
ful ideas on personal and family money manage- 
ment. Added to the usual packet items (listed 
above) is a 50-page bibliography on all phases of 
family money management. 
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MARYWOOD COLLEGE 


DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARIANSHIP 


Aunounces 
its 28TH SUMMER SESSION 
June 27 to August 5 
Courses in library science lead to 
the Master of Science degree 


and 


prepare for positions in school, col- 
lege, and public libraries. 


For information concerning scholar- 
ships, regular full-time and summer- 
session courses address: 


The Director of Librarianship 


MARYWOOD COLLEGE 


Scranton 2 Pennsylvania 




















THE H. R. HUNTTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Library Specialists 
56 years experience 


One source for 
all your library books 
Catalogs on request 
Burnett Road & First Ave. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


Exit 6 Mass. Turnpike 


Visitors Welcome 
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“WHAT 
is the 
French 
Community?” 





| “WHY 

is the 
French 
Community?” 
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Both get their answers from the “gj. VERIC 


The AMERICANA speaks to the total satisfaction of both the teen-ager and the Nobel Prize winner. To her it 
says, “...Senegal...Sudanese Republic...Ivory Coast...October 4th, 1958...13 members...”’ * To him it says, 
*...colonial contribution...egalitarian and humanistic tradition...assimilation...decolonization...perspective for 
evolution...autonomous institutions...” * Each needs clarity and absolute accuracy. That’s why both turn to 
the encyclopedia which completely serves the lifelong needs of every scholar. * The AMERICANA’s great 
1960 edition fittingly marks its 131st year of growth. Since 1955 alone, continuous revision has resulted in: the 
complete rewriting, revising and resetting of 22,600 pages; all new bleed maps of striking design and considerably 
larger scale; more than 6,500 new pictures making a total of 14,500 illustrations; 14% larger type for every 
one of its 59,000 articles; heavier, whiter paper throughout all of its 30 volumes. ,* Full details of the 1960 
AMERICANA are now available. Just fill out the coupon and you will receive complete information 

rHE AMERICANA CORPORATION WLB 560 
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THE MODERN AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
INTERNATIONAL IN SCOPE 
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The Magic Triad 


By Richard Harwell 


N AN AGE OF SPECIALIZATION librarians are 

generalists. In an age of mechanization 
they are humanists. In an age of conformity 
they are individualists. It should not be 
otherwise. Librarianship is a young calling 
and an old trade. It is a young business and 
an old love. It is an art in its ways of creating 
something new from the work of the past 
and a craft in the systematic techniques it 
must use. In a word, it is a profession. 


Perhaps librarianship is not as well estab 
lished as a profession as the triad of learned 
professions. But law, medicine, and theology 
assume no loss of prestige by being younger 
than the traditional “oldest profession.” Li- 
brarianship is not only an honored profession, 
it is a creative profession. Any author is as 
indebted for the ideas he sets forth in his 
books to the volumes of the past as he is to 
his own human ancestry for his personality 

I remember the thrill of discovery (if that 
word can be used in connection with assigned 
reading) that accompanied my collegiate ac- 
quaintance with John Livingston Lowes’ The 
Road to Xanadu. This book traces the literary 
sources of Coleridge's poem. Dr. Lowes 
found the raw material for “Kubla Khan 
in obscure and unexpected places, and demon- 
strated how the fabulously fecund mind of 
the poet worked a sort of sea-change on the 





Mr. Harwell is Associate Executive Dire 
tor of the American Library Association, and 
Executive Secretary of the Association of 
College and Research Libraries. 
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facts he read and produced something new, a 
poem that is a wondrous fact itself. The Road 
to Xanadu was then already a famous book, 
but it was new to me. It caused all reading 
and scholarship to make new sense for me. 
And it caused libraries to make new sense for 
me—not as storehouses, but as treasuries of 
ideas 

















Professor Raymond Irwin traces the story 
of libraries in a delightful essay, The Golden 
Chain, which was also his inaugural lecture 
as Professor of Library Studies at the Univer- 
sity of London in 1957. Mr. Irwin rightfully 
recognizes the book as the focus of a library. 
He recognizes also the function of the librar- 
ian. “A library,’ he declares, ‘'. . . is some- 
thing much more than a shelf of books, or a 
press, or even a great book-lined reading 
room. Without its owner, without its users, 
it is dead. And so it is true to define a library 
as a community in which both reader and 
writer meet, to which both contribute some- 
thing of value, mutually forging the links of 
the chain as it passes from mind to mind and 
from generation to generation. At the centre 
of this community, if the library be a great 
one, is the librarian. . . .” 

The library, then, is a community of books 
and people and ideas. Perhaps it is not the 
history of libraries that is “the golden chain,” 
but the meshing of relationships in this com- 
munity. Perhaps it is not a chain at all, for 
in a chain the different parts are merely inter- 
locked. Perhaps it is a golden rope in which 
ideas, books, and people are strands woven 
together to produce an entity stronger than 
its parts. It is the responsibility of librarians 
to so serve their profession that the weaving 
of these strands continues. 


The Informed Generalist 


I believe in librarianship as a unity. I am 
proud to be a college and university librarian, 
but I believe in librarianship as a whole. I 
think all librarianship is a part of the same 
golden rope—and who is to measure which 
section of the rope is most important? I know 
that children’s librarians, public librarians, 
school librarians, college and university li- 
brarians, special librarians of all sorts work 
with the same elements toward the same ends. 
All work with books, people, and ideas. 

We have chosen a field in which we are 
by necessity, even by definition, generalists. 
Have we really set the informed generalist at 
the peak of our profession? In a few cases, 
yes. I can remind you of such librarians as 
Bill Dix at Princeton, Ralph Ellsworth at the 
University of Colorado, Robert B. Downs at 
the University of Illinois. But for every one 
of these informed generalists there are minor 
specialists by the score who fail to see the 
dignity and strength of their profession be- 
cause they are blinded by the light they think 
they have seen in a specialty. We have gradu- 
ated too many petits fonctionnaires into posi- 
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tions where a generalist—a librarian, if you 
will—is needed. Details of administration 
must be met. But there are more important 
things in librarianship. We usually have the 
good judgment to hire an architect to work 
with a librarian in the designing of a build- 
ing. We are shocked when a library is set up 
as a part of a business or research operation 
without a professional librarian to guide it. 
Is it too much to believe that a librarian might 
well have on his staff a management man i» 
perform management functions? This woulda 
be no forfeit of right or responsibility. As an 
informed generalist the librarian would still 
direct policy. 

The specialist is tremendously useful in a 
library. There are many special jobs to be 
done. But the direction of the library must 
be by a generalist. And I am somewhat afraid 
of the specialist anywhere. A reference li- 
brarian must know more than the answer to a 
specific question. A cataloger must know the 
library's catalog, the general personality of 
the library, and a great deal about it’s goals 
to be a good cataloger. The circulation librar- 
ian who only hands out books is no librarian 
at all. The rare book librarian must not be 
permitted an ivory tower, but must be aware 
of the place of his collections in the scheme 
of his library. Even the non-professional as- 
sistants in a library must know it generally. 
Nobody, but nobody, on a library staff should 
ever have to shunt off a patron with a “‘that’s- 
not-my-department”’ kind of answer. 


What applies to the general administration 
of a library applies even more strongly to the 
building of its book collections. Book selec- 
tion is a complex process. The assets of the 
specialist can be put to good use, but the gen- 
eral direction must be by a generalist and, 
I believe, by a humanist. Great libraries are 
built in many different ways. Universities 
and the large research libraries must depend 
heavily on block purchases. The college li- 
brary must select more specifically to its needs. 
But, in every case, the librarian is abdicating 
his proper position if he does not reserve for 
the library very close control of the selection 
for his collections. 


The humanistic approach is the only pro- 
fessional attitude tenable for librarians. I 
believe this to be true in even the specialized 
scientific libraries. Scientific studies are cur- 
rently and rightfully at the fore of our think- 
ing, but the great scientists of the past have 
been humanists as well as technicians. We 
must keep it so. 


(Continued on page 662) 
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THE 
PLAN’S 
THE 
THING 


The Plan's the Thing, subtitled A Proposal 
for Extending Library Service in Ohio, is 
Part II of the Ohio State Library's 1959 an- 
nual report. It is a notable publication, 
remarkable for the clarity and logic of its 
presentation. It introduces a scheme intended 
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“to extend library service to all residents of 
the state and to make fullest use of the exist- 
ing library facilities.” 

Nineteen pages of the 31-page report are 
devoted to explaining simply and graphically 
why the scheme is necessary, beginning with a 
chart illustrating Ohio's ‘‘population bomb,” 
described as “hard, cold fact No. 1.” A 
second graph shows how Ohio's population 
growth has meant record library use. This is 
“hard, cold fact No. 2." Number 3 is that 
library users ‘“True to the mobile character of 
modern life . . . are a progressively more fluid 
group, crossing and re-crossing, entering and 
leaving municipal and county administrative 
areas for business, educational and purely 
personal reasons.” 

State Librarian Walter Brahm’s “hard, 
cold fact No. 4” is that the increase in library 
use is going to mean more expenditure on 
books; No. 5 is that there must be similar 
increases in funds for library activities, audio 
visual materials, etc; No. 6 that more books 
and other materials mean more and bigger 
library buildings. 

The general picture of Ohio's library pro- 
vision is discussed next, and the special prob- 
lems of small libraries are stressed. Some 
areas have inaccessible, inadequate or non- 
existent library services. “Hard, cold fact 
No. 14” is that “Where population concen- 
trations spill over county lines, the large li- 
brary cannot extend its own facilities and 
services ‘infinitely’ in all directions without 
harm to its home community.’’ Also consid- 
ered as “a hard, cold fact’ is the normal 
human resistance to change. 
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Information services are considered first. 
The proposal is that the state should employ 
librarians who would use existing reference 
collections in college, special, and public 
libraries in Akron, Cincinnati, Cleveland 
Columbus, Dayton, Toledo, and Youngs- 
town, and extend mail and telephone infor- 
mation service to rural residents, small li- 
braries, business, and rural schools. 

Nine storage and service centers in stra- 
tegic parts of the state are proposed. They 
would provide loan collections of new books 
for public and school libraries; act as storage 
centers for infrequently-used books which 
would be obtainable on loan; provide such 
special services as publicity materials, films, 
and duplicating services; provide a pool of 
advisory or consultant librarians in specialist 
fields, and of librarians who could be hired 
to meet temporary needs (substituting during 
vacation periods, etc.) 

Finally, the report suggests a state-wide 
cataloging and processing center. Costs are 
indicated and it is stressed that the plan, 
while only a beginning, offers local libraries 
the opportunity to operate more effectively 
and to reach more people “without in any 
way affecting their present legal organization 
and methods of administrative control.” 

The report ends: ‘‘The full-realization of 
the plan is within reach of librarians and 
trustees. It is a dream that can be made 
reality. It requires only a positive approach 
on the part of library officials and their active 
support in selling the program to the people 
of Ohio in the next two years. . .” 
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THINK ANYONE can be a good storyteller, 

if the person really wishes to tell stories 
and is willing to spend the necessary time to 
select, prepare, and deliver the story. My 
space will be devoted to these three subjects. 

First the selection, which I should like to 
stress particularly. Children’s and school li- 
brarians should be the leaders in this field. 
I feel strongly that it is our responsibility 
not only to select good stories for the library's 
story hours, but to take the lead in guiding 
other storytellers to select well. 

If we don’t assume this responsibility, who 
will? Where else are the children to hear 
the old stories from folk literature, myths, 
legends, and the best modern imaginative and 
realistic stories? Are we to allow children to 
grow up knowing Dick Whittington only 
from the television version on the Shirley 
Temple Storybook, where the only similarity 
to the traditional version was in the name? 

Nearly all of the stories included in folk 
literature are good for telling, for this is how 
they came to us. Usually the language is 
simple and strong, with the form closely knit 
around a single idea or plot. 





Mrs. Edwin was Supervisor of Work with 
Children, San Diego Public Library, Califor- 
nia. She gave this talk at a workshop on 
storytelling and book talks sponsored last 
year by the Library School of the University 
of Southern California. ; 
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} Anyone 
Can 
Tell 


mete 8 Stories 


In any story the introduction should be 
short. It should make the listener eager to 
know what is going to happen. The intro- 
duction to “Why the Sea Is Salt,’ included 
in East o' the Sun and West o' the Moon by 
Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen, is a good example: 
“Once on a time, but it was a long, long time 
ago, there were two brothers, one rich and 
the other poor.” The time is set and the 
problem is presented and we are ready for 
the action. 

The development, or action, in the story 
should be logical step by step. Once the 
climax is reached the ending, or fulfillment, 
should come quickly, it should satisfy, and it 
should seem the right and only ending for 
that particular story. Here is the ending of 
“Why the Sea Is Salt’: “There lies the mill 
at the bottom of the sea, and grinds away to 
this very day, and that is the reason why the 
sea is salt—so some folks say.’’ A child may 
accept it or not, just as he wishes. 

In the main, a good story should appeal to 
those emotions that are felt to be both true, 
and desirable in childhood: humor, love of 
adventure, desire for courage, compassion, a 
sense of good fellowship, joyfulness, and 
fresh untrammeled imagination. 

In selecting a story it is also important to 
know your group, and to keep the ages in 
mind. Ina library story hour where there are 
mixed ages you will need to use stories which 
will appeal to the largest number of children 
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Where possible, try to keep the upper-school 
age children together, and if necessary have 
a primary grade story hour, so that more 
mature stories may be given to the older 
children. There are many fine suggestions in 
the following lists: 

Stories a List of Storie sto Tell and Read 
Aloud (1949), by the New York Pub- 
lic Library, is arranged alphabetically by 
the name of the story. There is also 
a subject list in this helpful guide. 

Stories to Tell, compiled by the children’s 
librarians of the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library (1956), is an annotated list of 
stories, suggested programs for story 
hours and a subject list of stories. 

Stories to Tell to Children (1949) from 
the Boys’ and Girls’ Department of the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, is a list 
of stories of interest to various age 
groups. Holiday stories, and a classi- 
fied list are included. I hope your 








Natalie Mayo Edwin died on Sep- 
tember 25, 1959. Marco Thorne, As 
sistant City Librarian of San Diego, 
writes: “"... we have still not recovered 
from her loss. She was very popula 
with our staff, with the public, and 
with other California librarians who 
knew her. It is my opinion that 
many librarians who knew her nation- 
ally reviews in Horn Book or 
from her other activities, would still 
want to read her article. She had ver) 
high standards and this last publication 
of her thoughts would surely be wel- 
comed by many.” 


trom 
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library owns a copy of this valuable 
list because I understand that it is out- 
of-print at present. 

In reading over likely stories you must find 
one which appeals to yow—for you must like 
it if you are to tell it with enthusiasm. How- 
ever, try to vary the type of stories you tell 
and the programs you plan. Always be on 
the alert for new stories to enlarge your rep- 
ertoire. Go. over new collections of stories 
that come to your desk, Listen to other story- 
tellers. Look over the collections compiled by 
storytellers which are suggested in the three 
lists mentioned. 

Selection is probably the most time-con- 
suming of the three steps in storytelling. 


Preparation 

Preparation of stories will vary from per- 
son to person, but here are a few hints on 
learning a story which have been suggested 
by various storytellers. 

Read the story as a whole several times for 
pleasure. Then read it over with concentra- 
tion. Learn the pattern of the story, know 
the characters and the situations. Master the 
style of the author by making his expressions 
your own. At all costs retain the mood of 
the story. Learn the beginning and the end 
ing. Put the book aside, then tell the story 
aloud, noting the places where you do not 
express yourself well. Go back over these 
points and re-read. At this point some story- 
tellers write out an outline for the logical 
sequence of the story. Don’t work on the 
story too long and have it get stale. 

Make the story your own by visualizing 
the happenings; imagine the sounds, tastes, 
scents, colors, etc. Think yourself into the 
situations as though you were seeing and 
experiencing them. 

As a general rule do not memorize, but 
Rudyard Kipling and Joel Chandler Harris 
are two exceptions whose phrases must be 
memorized to give the stories the real flavor 
of the author's style. Memorized stories tend 
to make the story mechanical. True story- 
telling should have the qualities of sponta- 
neity and freshness. Use the language of the 
story—''Farewell’’ not ‘Goodbye’; never “so 
long” or any other modern expression, 

A re-telling must be a faithful one, and 
close to the people or the author from which 
it comes. Allow enough time for preparation 

a few minutes a day for at least three weeks 
to make a new story your own. However, 
this is a personal matter and will vary among 
storytellers. I hope in the preparation you 
have practiced your story aloud, to become 
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used to the sound of your voice, and also to 
give variety to the tempo of the story. 


Delivery 


The day has come to tell the story. The 
children should be comfortably seated with 
all books and other objects on the floor. 
Coats should be removed and anything else 
adjusted which might distract their attention 
later on. 

Whether you give the title of the story or 
not is also a personal matter. It can be argued 
both ways. However, I usually like to give 
the title before I begin, so that if a child 
thinks she knows the story this can be cleared 
up before the story starts. 

We know that storytelling should not be 
confused with acting. The storyteller must 
interpret, express the ideas, moods, and emo- 
tions of the author, but should never identify 
herself with any character. Suggestion, not 
imitation, is the goal. 

You should not assume a story voice—use 
your natural voice with enough volume to be 
heard easily, and with enough clarity to be 
understood. Correct use of your voice may 
be achieved by the application of the funda- 
mental principles of oral communication. 

The volume of your voice will vary with 
characters—a good strong voice for a young, 
vigorous person, less volume for an older 
person. Be careful of your articulation, being 
certain you sound the terminal g's and other 
endings. 

Timing is an important point to consider. 
Take your time in telling your story, with 
pauses for emphasis. Pauses are important; 
use one before any change of idea, before any 
significant or difficult words. A pause before 
a character speaks is effective. 

Change of tempo of the story will give 
variety to the telling. Use speed to suit the 
conversation of the character. Speak rapidly 
and gaily for a happy person, slower for one 
who is sad. 

Know what you want to say, think what 
you mean, express what you feel through 
mood, style, word pictures, and characters. 

When you come to the climax build up to 
it, and finish the story with no loose ends. 

Do not ask questions throughout your 
story, for children will answer, and this will 
destroy the thread of the story. If a child 
asks what a locust is, ignore the question, 
but the next time say, ‘‘a locust is a grass- 
hopper.’ Avoid long explanations—they de- 
stroy the continuity of the story. 

Do not use gestures unless gestures are 
natural to you. Being yourself is the keynote. 
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Watch your audience so that you can if 
necessary direct the stery to a special child 
whose interest may be lagging. Also, the 
audience's reaction of pleasure and anticipa- 
tion will be encouraging and gratifying. 

Each telling adds to your confidence in 
telling that particular story. You know the 
reactions of your audience to the story, and 
you will instinctively emphasize the places 
where there has been a response. 

Once the initial work has been done on a 
story, it is yours. Be certain, however, to go 
over the story each time before telling. It is 
at this point that I usually urge storytellers to 
keep a notebook with the names and sources 
of stories. This will save you a great deal of 
time in finding the exact version you have 
used before. 

These are hints and techniques which were 
gleaned from experience and from various 
sources. I hope they will stimulate your in- 
terest enough for you to re-read Art of the 
Storyteller by Marie Shedlock, and Way of 
the Storyteller by Ruth Sawyer, especially the 
chapter in the second book on “Technique to 
Abolish Technique,”” which gives Gaioalel 
hints on improving the voice. 

In the article “Hold to That Which Is 
Good” by Elizabeth Nesbitt in the January 
1940 Horn Book Magazine, Miss Nesbitt 
says: ‘The purpose of library storytelling is 
to cultivate the capacity for literary apprecia- 
tion in children.” Miss Nesbitt continues, ““A 
poorly selected, poorly prepared, poorly told 
story is futile. It is good only when it is told 
out of a depth of background, created on 
the part of the teller by literary knowledge, 
appreciation and sympathy.” 

All of this takes the time, the willingness, 
and the energy of the person wishing to be- 
come a good storyteller, but the sheer joy 
that comes with storytelling is a pleasure 
shared by listener and teller alike. 





The illustrations on pages 658 and 66! 
are the work of Rose Kuras. They were 
drawn over ten years ago for the 
Brooklyn Public Library, where Miss 
Kuras worked briefly as a page. We 
found them a few monthe ago, liked 
them, and since then have been trying 
without success to locate Miss Kuras. 
The drawings appear now with the 
permission of the Booklyn Public 
Library, but not of the artist. We 
should be grateful for any information 
which might help us to locate her. 
THE EDITOR. 
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ANYONE CAN TELL STORIES 





. .- Including Student Assistants 


By Lynn L. Solomon 





HILE SHELVING the easy books, my 

thirty young library assistants became 
interested in the pictures and stories and 
asked to take the books home to read to 
younger brothers and sisters. After checking 
out books for several nights and reading 
them at home, they felt that some of them 
could read to one of the primary classes in 
school. 

We decided first to study what makes a 
good “‘oral’’ reader and through a workshop 
where each one read his favorite book aloud, 
and after many criticisms and suggestions, 
we developed the following set of rules: 


1. Be familiar with the story. Read it 


through at least twice before reading 
it to a class. 


N 


Wait until you have everyone's atten- 
tion before beginning to read. If 
there is any talking while reading 
stop and wait. 

3. Hold the book so that everyone can 
see the pictures. 


4. Modulate your voice. Pronounce well. 
Each word should be clear and dis- 
tinct. 

5. Read with feeling—be dramatic and 
emphasize special words. 


6. Follow up the reading with a planned 
activity such as drawing pictures of 
the story, a quiz, acting the story out, 
telling of similar experiences, etc. 





Lynn Solomon is Teacher-Librarian at 
Stockton Elementary School, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. 
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After the aides became proficient in read- 
ing aloud, we set up a schedule for each one 
to come to the library when there was a pri- 
mary grade and read two books to the class. 
I was present at all times to encourage, sug- 
gest improvements and maintain discipline if 
necessary. 

At first the library assistants were nervous, 
and lacking in self assurance; but as they 
began to read and saw how attentive the 
classes were, they began to develop their own 
style of reading and gain confidence in them- 
selves. All, by the time the project was ended, 
had gained poise, skill in reading aloud, and 
much self-reliance and ingenuity in how to 
“hold” a class, plus many techniques in han- 
dling younger children. This project also 
helped develop a greater appreciation for 
children’s books, an interest in the authors 
and illustrators, and at the same time gave 
the younger children a chance to have a 
change and hear someone else read a story. 


Together, we worked out a bibliography 
of books the primary grades most enjoy hear- 
ing read aloud. This would, of course, vary 
from school to school, depending on the col- 
lection, and interests of the pupils. 


This reading project need not be limited 
to library assistants; it might very well serve 
as motivation for more reading in a regular 
classroom (the teacher could make arrange- 
ments with the primary department to have 
her pupils read to the others in their class- 
rooms), as a special service the student coun- 
cil members perform for the younger grades, 
or as an extra activity for the gifted. 





The earliest forms of books were tableaux. They 
were made of clay and some were small. Later they 
became bigger, like the Ten Commandments. 
Student at San Jose State College, reported by 
Jeannette Vander Ploeg, formerly of the Dept. of 
Librarianship. 


Curriculum administrators are calling for organ- 
ized channels to inform teachers about all areas of 
instructional materials and are speaking of needs 
for new publications and new bibliographies. These 
are aids that would not be needed if school librar- 
ians were doing their job.—Sara Innis Fenwick on 
“School and Public Library Relationships” in the 
January 1960 Library Quarterly. 
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THE MAGIC TRIAD 
(Continued from page 656) 

I am openly suspicious — and privately, 
mildly enthusiastic—about the changes the 
documentalists, the communicators, the infor- 
mation retrievers promise for librarianship. 
Librarians are often more communicators 
than they are bookmen. If these things help 
in solidifying our magic triad of books, 
people, and ideas—good. But “communica- 
tor’ has a mechanical connotation, or a con- 
notation of pre-breakfast television; “librar- 
ian,’ through long usage, has a connotation 
of inclusive interest. 

In specialized areas of research documen- 
talists are undoubtedly useful. I persuade 
myself the documentalist is not an “‘anti- 
bookman”’ but a super bookman in a restricted 
field, a very special specialist who must know 
his subject area in minute detail. I argue with 
me that we make no mistake in viewing the 
shining promises of the documentalists as 
new lights on the horizon of librarianship, 
that we make our mistake in fearing that the 
documentalist will invade the domain of the 
generalist. I convince myself that he will not, 
and that we need both documentalist and 
generalist. I am not against communications. 
1 am not against automation. I am not against 
documentalists, I am for books, for people, 
for ideas. 

There is magic in something new. In the 
mid-twentieth century television and elec- 
tronic computers are new. But let us not 
forget that there may be magic also in some- 
thing old. Have books lost their glamor be- 
cause we have had them for five hundred 
years? There is a renewal of the magic of 
Gutenberg in every book that comes from the 
press. Television and electronic computers 
have a glamor only a few years old. If we 
had these things and did not have books, we 
would have to invent the book. And we 
would hail that invention as a marvellous 
achievement in the efficient packaging of 
knowledge. Imagine the sensation of learn- 
ing of the use of movable type as a new dis- 
covery: how far-reaching it would seem. 
What avenues of imagination would open 
could we stand in the 1450's and think what 
the invention of printing would mean to 
world history! Is it an exaggeration to view 
it as comparable to the first: fission of the 
atom, to pair Gutenberg and Fermi as archi- 
tects of new worlds ? 


_ The glamor of the book does not end with 
its early history. There has been a constant 
advance in technical proficiency. There has 
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been an evolution of bookmaking as an art. 
To the most seasoned author there is a thrill 
in seeing his words in print. The librarian 
can partake of this thrill, however vicariously, 
however slightly, each time he works with a 
book. A little of the glamor of literary cre- 
ativity adheres to the librarian who knows 
that books are packages for ideas, are his 
bridges to people and to a new world of ideas 
beyond the dreams of all of us. Books must 
remain as individual as people, as individual 
as ideas. We can Aen our methods. 
Within restricted areas we can standardize 
our forms. Over a long period it may be 
possible for publishers to package the litera- 
ture (if the base use of that word may be 
excused) into unitary parcels. Then automa- 
tion will work. But let us not sell our birth- 
right for a mess of package. Let us not try 
to standardize books, people, or ideas. Let us 
not try to make automatons of librarians. 

We are not automatons. We should infuse 
into our professional life the same humanity 
we ourselves represent. Our library press is 
an example of our failure to do this. We 
take ourselves as librarians so very seriously 
in our research and writing that the charge 
that the Most Reverend John Wright, Bishop 
of Pittsburgh, made last year against educa- 
tion seems especially true of librarianship.” 
“There is a deadly earnestness,” he said, 
“. .. which suggests that knowledge and in- 
formation may be on the increase and wisdom 
and understanding on the way out... . But 
one asks . . . why is it all so deadly earnest ? 
What has become of the humanistic touch 
that used to betray a humane preoccupation 
and that revealed itself in an occasional trace 
of a sense of humor?’ We write too much 
too soon. We write too much for ourselves 
to the point sometimes of castigating the 
converted or of mumbling into our pillows. 
Are we so timorous of our status that we 
must spell out every commonsense routine in 
elaborate detail? Or are we so convinced of 
the sanctity of print that we believe publish- 
ing something makes it so? Whatever the 
causes, the result is a proliferation of redund- 
ant and repetitive articles. As an expression 
of the most literate profession our literature 
should be exceptionally thoughtful, excep- 
tionally useful, and exceptionally literate. It 
is not. 

What a poverty stricken, cliché-ridden mass 
of words library literature is! We have a lit- 
erature of quantity, but have we a literature 
of quality? There is pressure to publish, but 
there is no equivalent pressure to write intel- 
ligently and well. In our profession there is 
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not yet quite the pressure to publish for pro- 
motion that there is in more specialized aca- 
demic disciplines. Do we not have a stronger 
charge as librarians than the members of any 
other profession to aim at a high level of 
literacy, at good writing which will also be 
good reading? Information is not enough. 
There are good periodicals and good books 
in library literature, but it is difficult to find 
them among the welter of the trivial, the repe- 
titious; among the flow of printed speeches, 
how-we-do-it pieces, surveys and opinions 
stuffed and over-dressed with the impedi- 
menta of scholarship. 

This is the library press as we have made 
it in our rush to be “professional.” There are 
exceptions, of course — the immensely im- 
proved ALA Bulletin, Library Trends, The 
Library Quarterly, but even in these cases one 
is reminded that in the land of the blind the 
one-eyed is king. We have the talent and 
ability among our profession to have a fine, 
literate body of writing. We fail librarian- 
ship if we do not exercise our talents and 
abilities to produce a library literature worthy 
of the name. 


False Humility 

Our failure to achieve the literate, effective 
expression our profession deserves is a symp- 
tom of a kind of false humility that pervades 
in many areas. We fail 
often to assert our abilities. Even more often 
we fail to seize the opportunities for effective- 
ness through our own professional organiza- 
tions and through cooperative activities, 


our activities too 


Librarians speak loud and clear of the 
Let them speak 
thus to the marines. Let them speak to me 
again of cooperation when they have made it 
work on the initiative of librarians. There 
are several fine projects in library cooperation, 
but not one major cooperative project in 


great values of cooperation 


library services has achieved even moderate 
success without major financial support from 
outside sources, and many of them have had 
their inception in the enthusiasm and initia- 
tive of non-librarians. I think cooperation is 
wonderful. I think in cooperation lie many 
of the answers to library problems. But co- 
operation is like democracy. It is much easier 
to be democratic up the social scale than 
democratic down. Until we get over our fear 
of being cooperated out of something or, its 
corollary, of our hope of getting a free ride 
by lip-service to cooperation, cooperation 
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won't work. I think librarians are big enough 
to make it work. 

I think librarians are big enough to live up 
to the aims and possibilities of our profession. 
I am not worried about our academic status 
because I believe we can achieve—in some 
cases have already—a more desirable status as 
librarians—if we live up to our responsibili- 
ties and abilities. 

Nor am I worried about our long-term 
potentialities as recruiters. If we can em- 
phasize the universals in librarianship—the 
myriad aspects of its concern with books, 
people, and ideas—we can attract the kind of 
recruits we need. We do not want any others. 
Miss Elizabeth Nesbitt said at the Conference 
of Eastern College Librarians in 1955: “Li- 
brarians themselves have been guilty of em- 
phasizing certain conditions and of resigned 
acceptance of these conditions, at the same 
time that they blame these conditions for lack 
of success in recruiting. ... Librarians have 
been accused by their own colleagues and by 
non-librarians of being too apologetic about 
their profession, too much inclined to passive 
acceptance of remediable conditions, too little 
inclined toward militant assertion of the 
essential dignity and high importance of the 
library in such a society and such a world as 
exists today. It is possible that our lack of 
success in recruiting lies within ourselves.’ 

I am not apologetic about librarians and 
librarianship, but I agree with the essence of 
Miss Nesbitt’s statement. I think librarians 
are better than they know and that it is high 
time they learn how good they are and high 
time they let other people know how good 
they are. 

How can we demonstrate how good we 
are? By being good librarians. But the an- 
swer really is not as simple as that. We must 
approach librarianship with a broad human- 
istic spirit. We must adapt to librarianship 
any and all devices and controls which further 
its purpose. We must emphasize quality in 
every area of our work, and especially in the 
writings which represent us to our colleagues 
in librarianship and to our colleagues in the 
whole field of education. We must work 
together, both in our professional organiza- 
tions and in specific cooperative efforts. We 
must strive for status on our merits. And we 
must recruit on our merits. 

We have our problems and I do not know 
the answers. But working together as librar- 
ians we can find the answers. It will be a 
privilege to participate in finding them. It is 
a privilege to be a part of the diurnal triangle 
of librarianship: people, ideas, and books 
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66Q“OULD THE LIBRARY sponsor a discus- 

sion group which would consider 
current books of significance rather than 
classics of the past?’’ A newspaper editor 
was talking with Ernest I. Miller, Director 
of the Public Library of Cincinnati. It was 
an informal conversation, with the editor 
having the idea that perhaps some of his 
staff might be interested in such a group. 
Mr. Miller, in turn, thought it a good notion 
to pursue and passed along the idea to the 
Readers’ Bureau, the library's adult education 
department. 


Like most good ideas, this one lay fallow 
for a time, as staff members pondered ways 
and means of setting up a discussion group 
using contemporary books. What books 
should be selected, what meeting time would 
be best, afternoon or evening, how often 
should such a group meet, to whom would 
such a discussion group appeal? These and 
similar topics were discussed. 


Late in the summer then, the machinery 
was set in motion for starting an IDEAS IN 
BOOKS discussion group. It was decided to 
have meetings alternate weeks, thus allowing 
two weeks for reading each book. Further, 
we decided on 4:00 to 5:30 P.M. as the meet- 
ing time, and chose books which would 
appeal to business and professional men, a 
group often missed by most library activities. 
Since the project was of an experimental 
nature, individual invitations were mailed to 
thirty-five men in the community who might 
be expected to be interested in such a ven- 
ture. Lawyers, business executives, engineers, 
newspapermen, doctors, advertising agents 
were among those invited, most of them with 
offices downtown. Registration was limited to 
twenty because we felt a larger group would 
hamper free exchange of ideas. Response to 
the invitations was prompt, with registration 





Mrs. Sanger works in the Readers’ Bureau, 
Cincinnati Public Library, Ohio. 
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Ideas in Books 
By Margaret Sanger 


filled within a week. Even those who were 
unable to participate commented that they 
hated to miss it. 

Working with Mr. Miller, Readers’ Bu- 
reau finally chose the following books, all of 
them concerned with the place of the indi- 
vidual in modern society: 


Herbert J. Muller The Uses of the Past 
W.H. Whyte, Jr. The Organization Man 
David Riesman The Lonely Crowd 
Vance Packard The Hidden Persuaders 
Paul Woodring A Fourth of a Nation 
?. K. Galbraith The Affluent Society 


NE OF THE MAJOR QUESTIONS was 

that of leadership. Should we have 
the same leader for all six sessions, a different 
person for each book, or no leader at all? 
Should the leader be a layman, or an expert 
who would offer interpretations and opin- 
ions? We felt that it was asking quite a bit 
to make one person responsible for all six 
books, so we asked three university instruc- 
tors, a lawyer, a public school psychologist, 
and the editor who started the project to act 
as our discussion leaders. The many other 
commitments of these busy men made it im- 
possible to have a preparatory meeting. As a 
substitute we sent each leader some notes to 
prepare the ground. 


Our new discussion group was radically 
different from most library projects intended 
for the general public. Not only was it spe- 
cifically designed for a particular kind of 
participant, it was for men only, not even 
feminine staff members were welcome, either 
as participants or spectators. The library di- 
rector was so enthusiastic that he took part in 
the program, not in his official capacity, but 
as a layman. 

A member o: the Readers’ Bureau staff 
acted as hostess. distributed the books, intro- 
duced the leaders, and left, closing the door 
quietly behina her. Even though we were 
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disappointed in not hearing the discussions, 
ours was a sound policy, for the men felt 
much freer in stating their opinions candidly. 
Discussion also seemed more objective than 
it would have been with women taking part. 
Although members of the group were all 
eon in the community, few of them 
new one another at the beginning, so name 
cards were printed to permit participants to 
address their remarks directly. 


LTHOUGH SEVERAL OF THE MEN were 

unable to continue, attendance ranged 
from ten to fourteen per meeting. We felt 
this showed remarkable interest in the proj- 
ect, since all were men with many demands 
on their time. 

As fall moved into winter we in the library 
began to think about the possibilities of hav- 
ing another such discussion group in late 
winter and spring. The original group sug- 
gested names of friends and acquaintances. 
A good newspaper article on “Ideas in 
Books” brought more response, expressing 
interest in further development of the series. 

This might well have been the end of the 
story: six meetings to discuss contemporary 
books; a successful trial run; the series ended; 
the library hoping to repeat the program. 
Yet, that is only half the tale! By the fifth 
meeting the initial group was so well-meshed 
that they themselves proposed a seventh 
meeting to pull together their ideas. In prep- 
aration for this final discussion, the partici- 
pants filled out a questionnaire. 


HE RESULTS mirrored the interests of the 
group quite clearly and showed excel- 
lent critical evaluation: 
Most interesting 
The Affluent Society 
The Organization Man 
The Uses of the Past 
Most padded 
The Hidden Persuaders 
The Lonely Crowd 
Most clearly written 
The Affluent Society 
The Hidden Persuaders 
Most enlightening 
The Uses of the Past 
The Affluent Society 
The Organization Man 
Most difficult 
The Uses of the Past 
The Lonely Crowd 
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Worst written 


The Lonely Crowd 
The Hidden Persuaders 


Least worth the time 
The Hidden Persuaders 
The Lonely Crowd 


During the seventh session a Readers’ 
Bureau staff member was permitted to make 
notes on the proceedings, which were lively 
and surprising. Lively because the exchange 
of opinions was swift and frequently witty, 
and though there were marked differences of 
opinion the exchange was carried on amicably 
and with humor; surprising because the men 
did not want to disband. They wanted to 
move on to a second series of books, includ- 
ing novels and non-fiction in various fields. 

In the second series there will be no out- 
side leader. Instead, a member of the group 
will be chosen to moderate each session. The 
discussion of leadership brought out the in- 
teresting point that the majority felt that 
after the second meeting internal leadership 
would have been more effective. 

The participants themselves will help 
choose the books for this second series, indi- 
cating their preferences from titles selected 
by the library. The number of sessions has 
been set tentatively at five, and we are curious 
to watch the outcome. Will the group then 
dissolve, or will it become a permanent fea- 
ture of library activities? Will the group be- 
come autonomous and eventually move away 
from library sponsorship? How far can dis- 
cussion of significant contemporary books be 
extended into the community ? 


A Postscript 


In the months since this article was writ- 
ten, we have learned the answers to a num- 
ber of the questions raised. The group of 
men described have kept their enthusiasm 
and have continued their discussions with 
zest. Their eagerness was contagious and 
prompted us to expand the program, so that 
this winter two evening groups are meeting 
on a once-a-month basis, one in a branch li- 
brary and one in the main library. Open to 
both men and women, with a sae of 
couples participating, these groups show the 
same enthusiasm as the pioneers and are de- 
veloping the same traits—the ability to dis- 
agree dispassionately, the acceptance of new 
ideas, the give-and-take of a closely-knit 
group. And, as one woman put it, “Not 
only are we having fun with ideas, we are 
learning a lot about ourselves.” 
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An Historical 
Fiction 
Classification 
By Anne Rawlings 


Paorosats FOR AN EXACT Classification of 

fiction are not new and in spite of the 
manifold difficulties of the undertaking, at 
tempts have been made to carry out such 
proposals in various catalogs and special 
works, especially in the realm of historical 
fiction. At the beginning of the 1900's, there 
were discussions and reports in England and 
the United States representing a feeling 
toward historical fiction classification. In 
1904, the Free Library of Philadelphia pub- 
lished a bulletin, A Contribution to the Clas- 
sification of Works of Prose Fiction. Actually 
this was not a ‘rxe classification at all, but 
an ordinary dictionary catalog of novels, ar 
ranged under author's names, titles of works, 
and occasional subject headings. 


Naturally any card catalog classifies fiction 
to the extent that the individual need and use 
of the library dictate. The card catalog in 
Taft High School had the usual subject head- 
ings with subdivisions—Fiction, i.e. Middle 
ages-Fiction, Canada-History-Fiction, U.S.- 
History-Colonial period-Fiction, etc. But the 
subject headings of Historical Fiction books 
were not further subdivided by century and 
so arranged chronologically. Also the fiction 
subject cards with the Historical Fiction head- 
ing, cataloged previous to the use of Wilson 





Miss eadings is Head Librarian at Taft 
High School, the Bronx, New York City. In 
private life she is Mrs. C .K, Christodoulou 
of Ardsley, N.Y. 
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printed catalog cards in our library, had no 
annotation to enlighten the student as to the 
country and historical period which the 
story takes place. 

In 1953, the library staff discussed the 
possibilities of applying Dewey non-fiction 
numbers to historical fiction, We decided 
that we would simply use the general class 
number for the history of the country, under 
the word “Fiction.” Novels about United 
States history would be given full history 
numbers, thus arranging such titles chrono 
logically by periods. We decided to classify 
biographical fiction as historical fiction. 

In the catalog, we would make a subject 
card for each title, giving the century in 
which the book was set after the subject, e.g. 
HISTORICAL FICTION (19th Century). 
(B.C.) would be used for all fiction before 
the first century. We also decided that each 


—_ n 


942 Historical fiction (12th century) 
» Costain, Thomas Bertram, 1885- 
Below the salt; a novel. Doubleday 1957 








942 jreat Britain - History - Fiction 
Costain, Thomas Bertram, 1885 
Below the salt; a novel. Doubleday 1957 
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The story of how one By Teh opty + Mi Es ngland 
was forced to sign the Magna Charta It is also the story of F 
the ‘Lost Princess’ who had a better claim to the 
than her uncle King John Th gh Eleanor did not become Queen of 
England she found a happiness that wearing the crown of England 
would never have given her f inerary Guild 





1 Great Britain—History—Piantagenets 4454-439 Fiction 1 Title } 


S8W215 (W) The H. W. Wilson Company 
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book should have an annotation. Finally, we 
agreed to classify and make subject cards for 
books set in past centuries, but not primarily 
historical, e.g. UNITED STATES—FIC- 
TION (19th CENTURY). 


Here is our chart of the Historical Fiction 
classification. 
930 ANCIENT WORLD 
937 Rome to 476 A.D. 
938 Greece to 323 A.D. 
940 EUROPE 


940.1 Medieval Period 
476-1453 A.D. 

940.2 Renaissance 1453-1517 

940.3 World War I, 1914-1919 


940.53 World War II, 1939-1945 
941 SCOTLAND 
942 ENGLAND 
943 GERMANY 
944 FRANCE 
944.04 French Revolution, 
1789-1804 
944.05 Napoleonic Era, 1804-1814 
945 ITALY 
949 BELGIUM 
949.6 TURKEY 
951 CHINA 
953 ARABIA 
954 INDIA 
960 AFRICA 
973 UNITED STATES 
973.1 Discovery, 1607- 
973.2 Colonial Period, 1607-1775 
973.3 Revolution, 1775-1789 
973.4 Constitutional Period, 
1809 
973.5 War of 1812, 1809-1845 
973.6 War with Mexico, 1845-1861 
973.7 Civil War, 1861-1865 
973.8 Later 19th Century, 1865-1901 
973.9 20th Century, 1901- 
994 AUSTRALIA 
996 PACIFIC ISLANDS 


1789- 


At Taft High School, we have a Library 
Squad of 150 student assistants (we average 
fifteen a period for ten periods a school day). 
With few exceptions, each student is trained 
to become a specialist in one particular job. 
We organized the work so that the student 
assistants, supervised as usual by the librar- 
ians, did as much of the routine and clerical 
work as possible. 

Beginning with a few shelves of regular 
fiction authors, the possible and positive his- 
torical fiction books, with their catalog and 
shelf list cards, were removed by students to 
shelves in the library workroom. Student 
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assistants then listed these books by author 
and title on ruled sheets of paper, and began 
searching for these titles in bibliographical 
tools. Most helpful were the Standard Cata- 
log for High School Libraries and the Stand- 
ard Catalog for Public Libraries, Baker's 
Guide to the Best Fiction and Guide to His- 
torical Fiction, Lenrow’s Reader's Guide to 
Prose Fiction, Logasa’s Historical Fiction, 
Nield’s Guide to the Best Historical Novels 
and Tales, and Van Nostrand's Subject Index 
to the Best Historical Novels and Tales. Stu- 
dent assistants received valuable library in- 
struction, learning the correct form of enter- 
ing bibliographical references (so useful in 
writing term papers). On 3” x5” slips of 
paper or cards, student assistants noted the 
reference book used, and page on which the 
title was located, and then wrote out the 
annotation in full as found. Librarians re- 
vised completed slips and had the students 
place each slip in the corresponding book in 
the library workroom. After a student assist- 
ant had searched for and located as many 
titles as he could, a librarian would take over, 
if necessary using the bibliographical re- 
sources of other libraries to complete the job. 
Titles evading search were read by the librar- 
ians, and cataloged accordingly. 

Finally these books with both the biblio- 
graphical data slips and sets of cards were 
ready for the librarian in charge of subject- 
heading and classification, and then for the 
librarian in charge of cataloging. The books 
now went through the regular steps of process- 
ing and were returned to the library to be 
shelved by the history number in the separate 
Historical Fiction section. The withdrawn 
catalog and shelf list cards were refiled. 
Shelf list cards for Historical Fiction are filed 
in a separate drawer, but we also filed a dupli- 
cate shelf list card on a yellow 3” x 5” card 
in with the regular fiction shelf list, so that 
we still had one complete list of all fiction. 
Here again our students assisted. We now 
have over 700 Historical Fiction titles. 


We have found our section of Historical 
Fiction with its accompanying chart worth- 
while in helping students select a fiction book 
about any country or historical period needed 
for a book report. By referring to the chart, 
we show students and teachers how to locate 
the books right away on the shelves. They 
may also refer to the card catalog under the 
subject heading HISTORICAL FICTION 
for titles of books about a particular century 
and get an idea from the note as to which 
book best fills their need. 
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We and the ALA 


By Robert B. Downs 


March 18 was ALA Membership Day. 
To follow up that specific invitation to join 
ALA, here is a general summary of what 
the Association offers its members and all 
librarians. 


HEN LIBRARIANS 
from the United 
States travel abroad 
these days—as they are 
doing in steadily in- 
creasing numbers 
they have continually 
impressed upon them 
the influence, prestige, 
and reputation of the 
American Library As- 
sociation, As the oldest and largest of all 
library associations, the ALA has become the 
chief spokesman for the modern library 
movement, representing American librarian- 
ship at its best. 

The ALA's high rank in the library world 
has been earned by eighty-five years of dedi- 
cated service to the profession. So soundly 
established is its position that the Department 
of State, the Department of Defense, or 
other federal agencies requiring assistance on 
library matters, at home or overseas, almost 
invariably turn to the ALA. Similarly, when 
the Ford, Carnegie, Rockefeller, and other 
foundations are considering grants-in-aid for 
library purposes, they are likely first to ask 
the ALA for advice, and frequently end up 
placing the grants under the Association's 
administration. 

A large volume would be needed to review 
the part which the ALA has played since 
1876 in the development of the American 
library profession. A brief article can only 
furnish a glimpse of so diversified an organi- 
zation, and of the constructive and varied 





Robert Downs, Dean of Library Adminis- 
tration and Director of the Graduate School 
of Library Science, University of Ilinois, is 
in the news this month as editor of “The First 
Freedom.” (See Write For These.’’) 
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program which it now has in progress. With- 
out question, the Association deserves a major 
share of credit for the fact that American 
library philosophy, methods, and techniques 
are more advanced than in most other areas 
of the world. 

A retrospective glance will show that the 
ALA was a pioneer in its support of many 
practices now accepted as commonplace and 
standard operating procedure. Paralleling the 
American tradition that it is for the national 
good to provide public education for all the 
people, the ALA over the years has actively 
promoted the belief that publicly-supported 
library service should be available to every- 
one. Throughout its early history, the Associ- 
ation advocated open access to shelves, lend- 
ing books for home reading, special services 
for children and young people, tax support 
of public libraries, development of school, 
college, and research libraries, the specialized 
training of librarians, and, by way of 
branches, the extension of library service to 
outlying regions and rural areas. 

As librarianship in America has continued 
to evolve, the ALA has maintained its strong 
position of leadership. None of the modern 
library’s essential elements — staff, books, 
readers, and building — is neglected in the 
multiple interests with which the Association 
is concerned today. 

For example, in the field of personnel, the 
Board of Education for Librarianship, more 
recenty entitled the Committee on Accredita- 
tion, has played a primary role in establishing 
standards for library education, thereby vastly 
improving the quality of preparation for 
librarianship and helping materially to raise 
the stature of the library profession. The 
Library Education Division is making notable 
contributions in the same field. Also closely 
related are the activities of the Library Ad- 
ministration Division’s Recruiting Commit- 
tee, whose function is especially significant 
these days in view of the current acute short- 
age of librarians. Beyond the stage of re- 
cruitment and preparation, the same Divi- 
sion’s Section on Personnel Administration 
takes over, dealing with such varied aspects 
of its area as codes of ethics, in-service train- 
ing, staff attendance at library conferences, 
and state library personnel practices. In ad- 
dition, several of the divisions have appointed 
personnel committees, assigning to them 
responsibility for matters of more limited 
concern, e.g., the American Association of 
School Librarians’ Professional Status and 
Growth Committee, created to stimulate pro- 
fessional growth and to improve the status 
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of school librarians; and the Association of 
College and Research Libraries’ Committee 
on the Status of College and University 
Librarians. 

Illustrative of the Association’s concern 
with the chief reason for the existence of 
libraries—books—is the work of the Editorial 
Committee and the Publishing Department. 
The numerous book and periodical publica- 
tions emanating from the publishing program 
are adding constantly to an important body 
of professional literature invaluable to librar- 
ies and librarians everywhere. Influential and 
noteworthy, too, are the activities of the 
Subscription Books Committee, the Newbery 
Caldecott Committee, and the Notable Books 
Council. The ALA and the American Book 
Publishers Council's Joint Committee on 
Reading Development has as its chief objec- 
tives the increase of reading, the improve- 
ment of the status of books and libraries, 
and provision for wider distribution and 
readier availability of books. Another joint 
committee, with the Children’s Book Council, 
is concerned with the content, format, distri- 
bution, and promotion of juvenile books. 

A variety of other committees confine 
themselves to more limited phases of book 
publishing, selection, care, and use. Typical 
are the American Association of School Li- 
brarians’ Instructional Materials Committee, 
the ACRL’s Rare Books Section, the Associ- 
ation of Hospital and Institution Libraries’ 
Book Guide Advisory Committee, the Public 
Library Association's Foreign Book Selection 
Committee, the Children’s Services Division's 
Book Evaluation Committee, the Reference 
Services Division’s New Reference Tools 
Committee, and the Resources and Technical 
Services Division's Resources Committee. 

A different kind of relationship to books 
is represented by the Intellectual Freedom 
Committee which has long served as the pro- 
fession’s watchdog for the right to read. The 
Library Bill of Rights, stating certain funda- 
mental principles, was approved by the ALA 
in 1939, and, with occasional revisions, has 
since been widely accepted as a guide by 
librarians and library trustees of the country. 
During the past decade other substantial ad- 
vances have been made, led by the Commit- 
tee, including adoption by the Association of 
a strong resolution against labeling of books 
in libraries, of a statement opposing the Mc- 
Carthy purge of American information li- 
braries overseas, and of a resounding mani- 
festo on the freedom to read — the latter 
adopted jointly by the ALA and the American 
Book Publishers Council. The Committee 
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also administered the important series of 
ALA Liberty and Justice Book Awards estab- 
lished by the Fund for the Republic. 

Another branch of librarianship to which 
the Association has made pee, contri- 
butions is buildings and equipment. The 
several committees in this field, e.g., the 
Buildings Committee for College and Uni- 
versity Libraries, have made a great impact 
on recent library developments. The archi- 
tectural revolution which has occurred in 
American library buildings since the end of 
World War II is in large measure a result 
of the conferences and publications sponsored 
by these groups, cooperating closely with 
architects. They have brought about general 
acceptance of such concepts as modular con- 
struction, to provide greater flexibility in 
buildings, scientific lighting, and extensive 
use of color, radically altering the American 
library landscape, and, while emphasizing 
function, achieving buildings of extraordi- 
nary beauty and attractiveness. 

On the equipment side, the Library Tech- 
nology Project, now being conducted at ALA 
headquarters with financial support from the 
Council on Library Resources, is likely to 
produce valuable data about library equip- 
ment and supplies, especially in the direction 
of standardization, and will serve as an in- 
formation center for librarians. 


HE ASSOCIATION'S activities abroad merit 
special mention, Operating chiefly 
through its International Relations Commit- 
tee, the ALA has worked closely with the 
Department of State, the Department of the 
Army, the Library of Congress, the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration, the Inter- 
national Institute of Education, UNESCO, 
philanthropic foundations, and other agen- 
cies, in programs of library development in 
Asia, Africa, Latin America, and elsewhere. 
Projects worthy of note are two foreign 
library schools, at Keio University in Tokyo, 
Japan, and at the University of Ankara in 
Turkey, the first organized and for several 
years operated under ALA auspices, and the 
second still under the Association's sponsor- 
ship. Back of these schools were two prem- 
ises: first, libraries in many areas of the world 
lack effective and capable personnel and a 
strong corps of professionally educated li- 
brarians is essential to any improvement; and 
second, the relatively advanced state of Amer- 
ican library concepts and methodology both 
justify exporting our professional know-how 
and obligate us to do so. 
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In other programs of an international 
character, the Association has sponsored, 
alone or jointly, conferences of librarians, 
arranged travel plans for visiting foreign li- 
brarians, administered fellowships and schol- 
arships for students from other countries, 
sent consultants abroad to advise on library 
problems, participated in cooperative acqui- 
sition projects, promoted the exchange of 
librarians between the United States and 
other countries, and encouraged international 
standardization of cataloging and classifica- 
tion practices, These diverse activities have 
done much to disseminate American library 
philosophy around the world and to increase 
the store of good will widely prevailing out- 
side our national borders toward the Ameri- 
can library profession. 

Closer to home, the significance can hardly 
be overestimated of the Association's part in 
two highly successful programs of national 
scope. Final acceptance of the Library Serv- 
ices Act by the United States Congress was 
due chiefly to the indefatigable efforts over a 
period of years of the ALA’s Washington 
Office staff, with the wholehearted support, 
of course, of the country’s library profession. 
Millions of citizens’in rural areas and small 
towns throughout the nation are now benefit- 
ing directly from this progressive legislation, 
for the first time enjoying adequate public 
library service. Likewise originating with the 
Association is an activity which has quickly 
established itself as an institution: National 
Library Week. 

The ALA today, with its twelve principal 
divisions, numerous sections, round tables, 
and committees, and its close affiliation with 
fifty state and provincial chapters, is repre- 
sentative of almost every conceivable library 
interest. Through democratic processes of 
change over the years, the Association has 
been fully responsive to the evolving needs 
of the profession, making provision in its 
divisions and other agencies for recognition 
of a wide range of specialized needs. At the 
same time, a high degree of autonomy has 
been achieved, to prevent the legitimate con- 
cerns of any group from being unduly ham- 
pered or restricted by an all-powerful head- 
quarters staff. 

Directly or indirectly, the American Li- 
brary Association touches the life of every 
librarian and gives him a voice in its affairs. 
To the question often asked by skeptics as to 
whether or not librarianship is a true profes- 
sion, the ALA, more than any other organiza- 
tion, is providing an affirmative answer. 
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QUOTE UNQUOTE 

Two poetries are now competing, a cooked and 
a raw. The cooked, marvelously expert, often seems 
laboriously concocted to be tasted and digested by 
a graduate seminar. The raw, huge blood-dripping 
gobbets of unseasoned experience, are dished up 
for midnight listeners. There is a poetry that can 
only be declaimed, a poetry of pedantry, and « 
poetry of scandal. I exaggerate of course. Randall 
Jarrell has said that the modern world has destroyed 
the intelligent poet's audience and given him stu- 
dents. James Baldwin has said that many of the 
best writers are as inarticulate as our statesmen. 
Robert Lowell, on accepting his National Book 
Award. 

. biographies ought to be long. . . . Fat books 
perhaps suspend disbelief as fat men quiet sus- 
picion.—Richard Ellman, on accepting his National 
Book Award. 

All this talk about ourselves (as writers), all 
these symposiums and pronouncements . . 
times I have the feeling that everybody is out read- 
ing the interviews and nobody's at home with the 
novels.—Philip Roth, on accepting his National 
Book Award. 


. Some- 


It has been pretty well demonstrated that the 
mass media do not serve as a primary influence on 
the child. The weight of research seems to indicate 
that a set of attitudes or pattern of behavior is 
formed in other ways. That is, there is no differ 
ence between children heavily exposed to television 
and those not heavily exposed. They are not more 
passive, more violent, and have no markedly differ- 
ent view of the adult world . the media will 
strengthen tendencies, not initiate them.—Josep/ 
i Klapper, of General Electric’s Behavioral Re- 
search Service, at the Child Study Association Con- 


ference. 


If we are spending fourteen hours a week on 
something that has absolutely no effect on us at 
all, it seems a terrible waste of time. .. . The mass 
media are actually minority services, addressed to 
only a tiny fraction of all the possible interests and 
needs of the masses they serve. . We need a 
social invention by which the public can make its 
needs known.—Gilbert Seldes, at the Child Stud) 
Association conference. 


A critical approach to the mass media should be 
taught in the schools, like English literature and 
art appreciation.—Josette Frank, Director, Chil- 
dren's Books and Mass Media, Child Study Associ- 


ation, at the Association's conference. 
. . . . . 


If your high school boys spend their reading time 
in the library poring over the sports pages, make 
the sports page of several newspapers available 
They learn to read on the sports page just as I 
learned from pulp magazines. . . If younger chil- 
dren spend their time in comic books, make comic 
books available in quantity. They take their first 
faltering steps there and as the plots become repeti 
tive . . . move spontaneously to animal stories and 
beyond. . . And if they demand an adult book let 
them have it. Above all, give them time to grow 
Professor Donald E. P. Smith, chief of Univer 
of Michigan's Reading Improvement Services, at the 
spring conference of the Michigan Association 
School Librarians. 
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The Libraries of the Arabs 

What little we remember about the early 
history of libraries is vague and probably 
inaccurate. The image that comes most read- 
ily to mind is of the burning of Ptolemy's 
library at Alexandria by a cast of thousands 
in the movie version of Shaw's Caesar and 
Cleopatra. 

Alexandria, the greatest library of the an- 
cient world, was not, of course, the first 
great library. The Ptolemy's founded their 
library in the third century B.C.; Mesopota- 
mia, as well as Egypt herself, had libraries 
two or three thousand years earlier. Egypt's 
first libraries were private and government 
collections, all saturated (we seem to remem- 
ber from library school) with multiple copies 
of the Book of the Dead, a sort of contem- 
porary Power of Positive Thinking. 

Babylonian and Assyrian librarians had the 
misfortune to work with baked clay tablets, 
which must have presented even more prob- 
lems than microfilm. (Sorry, madam, we have 
the book but it’s a bit overcooked.) They 
did not, however, have today’s burning prob- 
lem of status. The librarian of the huge, 
subject-arranged collection at Nineveh in the 
seventh century B.C. was the king of Assyria. 

The present status of the profession can be 
blamed on the Romans, who are not here to 
defend themselves; when they conquered 
Greece they brought many of the country’s 
teachers and librarians to Rome, as slaves. 
On the other hand, to Rome belongs the 
credit for the idea of public libraries, owned 
by the state and freely open to anyone who 
could read. By the end of the fourth cen- 
tury A.D., Rome had about thirty public li- 
braries, some of them with as many as 
100,000 volumes. (The Alexandrian library 
had contained more than half a million 
papyrus rolls.) 

The libraries of Rome were destroyed in 
the fifth century and what could be salvaged 
was moved to Constantinople, And after that 
the dark. For a thousand years, only a few 
Byzantine libraries were even faintly compar- 
able to those of the classical world. Or so 
we thought. 

What we seem never to have heard about 
are the libraries of the Arabs, described in an 
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article of that title in the Pakistan Librar) 
Review for June 1959. This entirely fasci- 
nating piece was written as a Ph.D. thesis by 
an Italian woman, Olga Pinto, and appears 
in a somewhat uncertain translation by F. 
Krenkow. 

According to Dr. Pinto, the Arabs at the 
time of their greatest power had not only 
great private libraries, but public ones as 
well. By the twelfth century, it seems, Bagh 
dad alone had 36 public libraries. There 
were others in Tripolis, Cairo, and elsewhere, 
including Cordova in Spain, then under 
Moorish domination. 

Some of these libraries claimed collections 
of as many as a million volumes, the harvest 
of Islam's huge conquests and of her own 
rich culture. The Arabs, in their premature 
Renaissance, exhibited none of today's dicho- 
tomy between the life of thought and the life 
of action. “My sons!” said one, “Whenever 
you stand in the market before a shop, stand 
only before those where weapons and books 
are sold.” 

The private library of Adad ad-Daulah at 
Shiraz was cataloged, had its books arranged 
by subject, and authors and titles lettered on 
the spines. The shelves were shuttered to 
preserve rich bindings from the sun and an 
even temperature was maintained by water 
pipes. Some public libraries apparently prac- 
ticed inter-library loan, and the Spanish his- 
torian Abu Hayyan would not buy books, 
saying ‘Whatever books I need I can get on 
loan from any library, while if I wanted to 
borrow money to buy these books I should 
find no-one to lend it to me.” 

There were some great bookmen among 
the Arabs. Al-Fath ibn Khagan always car- 
ried a book in his sleeve or in the legging of 
his boot to read at spare moments. “If ever 
he had cause to leave the table of the caliph, 
he fetched out his book, even when he went 
to the lavatory.” Al-Jahiz died in 868 a bib- 
liophile’s death when, at a great age, partially 
paralyzed, he upset a heap of books which fell 
on him and killed him. 

By the end of the thirteenth century the 
Mongols and those other barbarians, the 
Crusaders, had broken the back of Islamic 
culture. The libraries of the Arabs perished 
as they were built, by conquest. 
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Foreign Press. Baton Rouge, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. 394p. pa. $5 

19. TALUCCI, DON A., ed. The Preparation of 
the Annual Report. v. 1, Detroit, Research Bu- 
reaus, Inc., 1959. 175p. $15 

20. HANNA, GENEVA R. and MARIANA K. Mc- 
ALLISTER. Books, Young People and Reading 
Guidance. New York, Harper, 1960. 219p. $3.50 

21. OKUN, LILIAN. Let's Listen to a Story. New 
York, Wilson, 1959. 273p. $3.50 

22. TAUBE, MORTIMER, comp. Emerging Solu- 
tions for Mechanizing the Storage and Retrieval of 
Information. (Studies in Coordinate Indexing, 
vol. V.) Washington, Documentation Incorporated, 
1959. 178p. $5 

23. ABRAMS, LEROY and ROXANA STINCHFIELD 
FERRIS. Illustrated Flora of the Pacific States. 
Stanford, Stanford University Press, 1960. 732p. 
$17.50 


Language and Literature 
Their Retrieval 


The printed bibliography, the concordance, and 
the dictionary still appear to be useful forms for 
the retrieval of fugitive titles, quotations, and 
equivalents, since they continue to be published 
at a great rate. And that they continue to engage 
the interest of laboring scholars is also evident, 
though their publication must often be made pos- 
sible by the university press rather than the trade 
publisher. One outstanding example is the Bibliog- 
raphy of American Literature,’ whose third volume, 
covering Edward Eggleston to Bret Harte, brings 
the total recorded titles to 7569. For each of the 
34 authors in this volume will be found the same 
careful bibliographical description of first editions, 
lists of reprints and biocriticisms, library locations 
and useful notes, which characterize the two earlier 
volumes. Emerson scholars will appreciate the full 
treatment of this author, which includes even 13 
unlocated books. 

The first of its kind, Gohdes’ Brbliographical 
Guide to the Study of the Literature of the U.S.A2 
cuts a wide swathe through American studies, in- 
cluding in its 35 sections important bibliographies 
and indexes, histories, and individual monographs 
for the study of American history and civilization, 
biography, art, religion, folklore, philosophy, music, 
and painting, as well as poetry, fiction, drama, 
criticism, and essays. Since some of the titles cut 
across several sections, more extensive use of cross- 
references would be helpful. Also missed are criti- 
cal introductions to each section. Fuller descriptive 
and critical annotations are needed in some cases. 
But because of the large number of recent titles 
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and its broad scope, it should prove most valuable 
to graduate students in American studies programs 
in American universities, of which there are a 
goodly number, and for whom are provided a 
student's edition, interspersed with blank pages for 
annotation or addition of new titles, which will 
remind older reference librarians of this feature in 
Mudge’s Guide to Reference Books. 

Now back in print is Baldensperger and Friede- 
rich’s Bibliography of Comparative Literature,’ giv- 
ing some 35,000 references to books, dissertations, 
and periodical articles covering literary influences 
from early to modern times. The authors had hoped 
to publish a supplementary volume in 1955, which 
would also include the themes, motifs, and genres, 
found in books one and three of this volume, as 
well as the specific literatures and their contribu- 
tions listed according to country or author exerting 
influence, here covered in books two and four. This 
has not been forthcoming. Thus, this exhaustive 
source must be kept up-to-date with the Annual 
Bibliography of English Language and Literature. 

A Concordance to the Poems of Matthew Arnold,‘ 
the first of the Cornell concordances, was produced 
by an electronic computer, the IBM 704 Data 
Processing Machine, as Parrish points out in his 
preface. And with relentless accuracy and thor- 
oughness, it has followed its instructions to index 
alphabetically every significant word on the tape by 
listing the entire line in which the word occurred, 
together with identifying information. This took 
38 hours, the printing 10 hours, and the latter, 
spaced into pages, was reproduced for publication 
by offset. Surely this “wedding of literature and 
technology” to which the editor refers will prove 
as satisfying to reference librarians as to him. They 
will eagerly await the publication of subsequent 
volumes, the next being the Yeats concordance, 
having become accustomed to the distinctive fea- 
tures of a machine concordance, so carefully ex- 
plained by Parrish, as they continue to “sear h out 
dead men’s words and works of dead men’s hands.” 
(Empedocles on Etna, Act 1, Scene 2, line 326.) 

An Anthology of Old English Poetry,’ (the 
Anglo-Saxon vernacular verse composed in England 
before the Norman Conquest, here translated into 
alliterative verse) is distinguished for its discrimi- 

nating selection and excellent explanatory prefaces 
to each of its nine sections, which include sea 
poetry, religious allegory, elegies and dramatic 
lyrics, and riddles and gnomic verse. Among the 
riddles appears: 

A moth ate a word. To me it seemed 

A marvelous thing when I learned the wonder 
That a worm had swallowed, in darkness stolen, 
The song of a man, his glorious sayings, 

A great man’s strength; and the thieving guest 
Was no whit the wiser for the words it ate. 


The answer is not the IBM 
Machine, but a book-moth. 
The Oxford Book of Medieval Latin Verse,® 
newly selected and edited by F. J. E. Raby, is 
intended to provide a representative selection of 
both religious and secular poetry, chiefly in the 
familiar spelling of classical Latin, from the third 
century to about 1300. Brief notes for each of the 
290 texts give source and some explanation. Since 
there is no accompanying English translation, save 
for the title of the poem, it will be used chiefly in 
those schools and colleges where Latin is still 
studied. There is an index to first lines. 
Probably more in demand will be the New Com- 


plete English-Russian Dictionary,’ now available in 
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a pocket edition, though there is no indication in 
its preface that it is a reprint of the 1948 edition. 
And while its “more than 100,000 words and ex- 
pressions” include obsolete words, colloquial ex- 
pressions, scientific and technical terms, it is con- 
sidered less up-to-date and generally useful than the 
dictionaries by Akhmanova and Myuller. Nor do 
its small type and unsubstantial binding recommend 
it for library use. 

American Traveler's Companion,® a polyglot dic- 
tionary intended primarily for American travelers 
and students, gives French, German, Italian, Portu- 
guese, and Spanish equivalents for approximately 
5,000 English words and phrases. And while it is 
most useful as a pocket dictionary, its clear type, 
practical selection of terms, indication of stressed 
syllables by use of bold face, and of Latin American 
usage, recommend it to very small libraries which 
do not have the standard bilingual dictionaries. 
And believe it or not, there are such libraries. 


Philosophy 


Handbook of Philosophy® attempts to occupy a 
middle ground between the unabridged dictionary 
and “all the usual dictionaries of philosophy,” 
which according to Briggs ‘attempt far too lengthy 
a discussion of too few terms to be of value to the 
beginner.” The compiler aims to include all the 
terms that a new reader may encounter in philo- 
sophical books, not only in logic and metaphysics 
but in psychical research and physics. Definitions 
are expressed in non-technical language and contain 
many cross-references, occasionally to non-existent 
entries, e.g. problem of evil, free, responsible. Many 
are too brief to satisfy a serious student. Neither 
its breadth nor its depth recommend it for library 
purchase. 

Representing the highly personal opinions of its 
compiler, Dagobert Runes, Pictorial History of 
Philosophy’ ° contains nearly 1,000 portraits, photo- 
graphs, facsimiles, and archaeological illustrations, 
with sources sometimes cited, sometimes not. Runes 
believes “Philosophy is ethics, or it is nothing at 
all."”. And he flatly states that ‘Historians and 
teachers have attributed great significance to think- 
ers whom, at least as far as this anthology is con- 
cerned, the editor has relegated to oblivion.” 
Though the volume contains many interesting il- 
lustrations, it is more significant as a representation 
of Runes’ view of the history of philosophy than 
as a cyclopedic treatment of the subject. 

An Outline and an Annotated Bibliography of 
Chinese Philosophy™ is useful as an annotated, 
chronologically arranged guide to books and articles 
in European and English languages listed under 
each topic in the order of their importance. An ex- 
pansion of Chan's 1955 list, it includes 110 more 
titles. 


Art and Architecture 


Essential in any architectural library is Frank 
Lloyd Wright's Drawings for a Living Architec- 
ture,” though too expensive except for other librar- 
ies with large book budgets. Many of its 200 draw- 
ings, 75 in full color, are more than two feet wide, 
permitting a clear view of well-selected examples 
of his work from 1880 on. These are prefaced by 
two qe the second of which points out that 

‘The fascination of his drawings lies in the way 
the stretched line struggles to contain the drive to 
explore space.” This is admirably illustrated in the 
format of this handsome book. 
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A History of Modern Architecture,” translated 
from the German, surveys the new architecture of 
the last half century by schools and by country in 
brief chapters distinguished more for the number 
and clarity of their illustrations than for the com- 
prehensiveness of their texts. Public buildings 
rather than domestic architecture supply most of 
th: examples and only Western countries are in 
cluded 

Venturi's fine critical intuition is evident in his 
Italian Painters of Today," a well-written analysis 
of the work of 11 contemporaries, most of them 
abstract painters, including Pirandello, Mafai, Bir- 
colli, Santomaso, Corpora, Afro, Cassinari, Turcato, 
Scialoja, Scordia and Vedova, If one agrees with 
Venturi's belief that “All one asks of a painting 
today is that it should give us a moment of creative 
pleasure in a rhythm that can continue to infinity, 
he will approve Venturi's selection of those artists 
who he considers have reached the height cf their 
powers and who are here represented with 66 full 
color reproductions of recent paintings and ap- 
pended bibliographies. 

Known marks of armourers, swordsmiths and 
gunsmiths are identified in Armourers Marks,” 
geographically arranged handbook based on 30 
years of collecting. Marks have been enlarged in 
order to facilitate easy recognition and this, plus 
the index of craftsmen, make it a valuable source 
of reference 

Baskets and Basketry,” the work of an accom- 
plished basket-worker, combines the history of the 
craft with an awareness of the importance of the 
element of design. The clarity of the instructions 
and drawings and the handsome photographs make 
it a fine addition to a crafts library, though it is of 
British origin, and the author frankly states, ‘No 
other country can touch British willow baskets.” 


Social Sciences 


Genealogy and Local History," aimed at amateur 
ancestor searchers, reflects the experience of its 
compiler, who was formerly in charge of the Local 
History and Genealogy Room of the Library of 
Congress. Its wide range of information on archival 
and published materials, and its full explanation 
of what help the beginning searcher can expect 
from certain libraries, especially the Library of 
Congress, make it an ideal purchase for the public 
library. Its contents are more impressive than its 
mimeographed format. 

A Handbook of the Foreign Press is certainly 
one of the most interesting directories in the 
field of international communication, containing in- 
formed opinion on the contents of both metro- 
politan dailies and provincial papers, as well as 
estimates of circulation statistics, financial condi- 
tion, and extent of freedom of the press. Facsimiles 
of pages from the more important papers of each 
country illustrate the text, which is extensively 
documented with footnotes, has an appended bibli- 
ography, a highly selective glossary of English 
terms, with French, German, Italian, Spanish, Rus- 
sian, and Chinese equivalents, and an alphabetical 
index to persons, organizations, and publications. 
Its seven broad sections covering geographical areas, 
e.g. Europe, Latin America, are prefaced by an 
introduction to the general foreign press picture. 
This is a valuable source for all large libraries, 
as well as for journalism students 

Business libraries will find The Preparation of 
the Annual Report” a very handsome, high-priced 
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job, aimed at the big company or corporation which 

wants the latest know-how on how to report its 
activities effectively. Based on a survey and analysis 
of the format and contents of over 75,000 annual, 
quarterly, and interim reports, it reproduces ex- 
amples of covers, financial sections, charts, and 
other illustrations, and reprints several articles on 
the subject intended to stimulate a company to 
“promote its corporate image through documentary 
and financial facts.” 


To Encourage Good Reading 


Books, Young People, and Reading Guidance* 
is based on the premise that most young people 
must be led, helped, guided, or even enticed into 
the discovery of books, often through slow and 
sometimes painful stages. The authors also believe 
that adolescents in American society are neither 
children to be pampered nor adults to be given 
unbounded freedom and responsibility. Chapters 
on reading interests and needs of youth are fol- 
lowed by a discussion of factors in book selection, 
the role of the librarian and teacher, a list of 
recommended titles, and motivating and evaluating 
devices in reading guidance, each chapter listing 
additional readings. This little volume should be 
popular with high school librarians. 

Let’s Listen to a Story™ contains 16 radio scripts 
arranged under such subjects as the American past, 
modern stories and other lands, which Lilian Okun 
considers representative of the more than 1,200 
scripts broadcast on the ‘‘Let’s Listen to a Story” 
program since 1943. It should stimulate librarians 
to broadcast their story hours, secure in the belief 
that through them “many youngsters have been 
stimulated to read for themselves and to develop 

love of books.”” Instructions on how to adapt a 
story for radio use are included. 


Retrieval—Work in Progress 


Emerging Solutions for Mechanizing the S 


OK. 1Ze 
and Retrieval of Information™ reprints nine re- 
ports, five of them by Taube, the first being ‘‘a 
general and broad-brush treatment of the topics 
considered in more detail in other papers in this 
volume.” As a source of definitions of terms; a 
review of the literature, e.g. of use studies; a 
description of systems, e.g. the Comac; the Magna- 
card; and an evaluation of recent improvements in 
techniques, it provides a review of recent develop- 
ments which substantiates Taube’s statement: “Thus 
it can be expected that the storage and retrieval 
of information will yield rapidly to effective mecha- 
nization once the logic of the operation is under- 
stood, and the design of the hardware we develop 
is determined by that logic.” 


Flora of the Pacific States 


Illustrated Flora of the Pacific States™ is now 
complete in four volumes, its final volume, covering 
bignonias to sunflowers, having recently appeared. 
Following the format of the preceding volumes, 
which resemble the well-known Britton and Brown, 
its illustrations are reduced to one-half natural size, 
except for structural details. This monumental 
cooperative effort to illustrate and describe every 
species of fern, herb, tree, and shrub known to 
grow wild in the Pacific States, should be a standard 
reference source for years to come. The fourth 
volume includes an index to the set. 
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Library Services Act Extension 


Hearings on H.R. 9812, and other bills to extend 
the Library Services Act for five years after the 
present law expires on June 30, 1961, have been 
scheduled for April 5, 6, and 7. To date, 29 bills 
have been introduced. The proposed legislation 
willsbe considered by the Special Education Sub- 
committee of the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee. Following the Subcommittee hearings, the 
bill will then be referred to the full Education 
Committee for consideration. 

An identical bill (S. 2830) is pending in the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee, as 
well as two similar bills, but no hearings have been 
scheduled as yet by the Chairman, Senator Lister 
Hill. No action can be anticipated until after the 
Senate completes action on the Civil Rights legis- 
lation. 

Letters to all Members of Congress are essential, 
urging prompt and favorable action on the bills to 
extend the Library Services Act. 


Appropriations for the 
Library Services Act 


On February 29, ALA testified before the HEW 
Appropriations Subcommittee urging an appropri- 
ation of $7,500,000 for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1. The Subcommittee has now completed its 
hearings and it is expected that the full House 
Appropriations Committee will report out a bill on 
March 25, with floor action on March 29. At this 
writing, we do not know what amount has been 
recommended. The President's budget request was 
for $7,300,000, with the provision that allotments 
to the States be made on the basis of the full 
authorization, $7,500,000. 


Postal Rate Increase Proposed 


A comprehensive series of postal rate increases 
has been requested by the President. Bills to imple- 
ment these increases have been introduced in the 
House by Representative Tom Murray (D., Tenn.), 
Chairman of the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee, H.R. 11140, and in the Senate by Minority 
Leader Everett Dirksen (R.,Ill.), S.3192. It is 
expected that hearings will be held eariy in May 

Rate increases are proposed for all « lasses of mail 
effective on July 1, 1960, with the exception of 
those increases relating to bulk third-class mail, to 
become effective January 1, 1961. 

The requested increases are summarized in the 
following statement: 


FIRST-CLASS MAIL: Provides for an increase on letter 
mail from 4 cents to 5 cents per ounce, and a 1-cent 
increase on postal and postcards and drop letters. 


AIRMAIL: Provides that airmail will require postage 
at the rate of 8 cents per ounce except for air postal 
cards. In the latter case the rate is increased from 
5 cents to 6 cents, 

All first-class matter weighing over 8 ounces will 
pay the current air parcel post rates, but not less 
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than 64 cents for the first 8 ounces and 5 cents for 
each additional ounce. 

Other than first-class air matter will cost 8 cents 
per ounce for the first 8 ounces, and the current 
air parcel post zone rates for matter in excess of 
8 ounces 


AIR PARCEL POST: Restores to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral the authority to adjust from time to time the 
weight limit, size, rate of postage, zone or zones OF 
conditions which the Congress originally granted to 
him for a period of 2 years. 


This section also modernizes and brings forwarc 
a proviso to the effect that first-class matter weigh 
ing more than 8 ounces shall not be sent at a rate 
less than the applicable rate for surface letters 


SECOND-CLASS MAIL: Provides that all second-class 
matter mailed for delivery at the office of original 
entry will pay at flat charge of Y2 cent per copy 
when delivery is made through Post Office boxes 
general delivery, or rural or star route carriers 

All : carrier-delivered local mailings (including 
“additional entry’ and “headquarters’’ copies), 
irrespective of frequency of issue, will pay per copy 


rates of 1 cent for copies weighing 2 ounces or less 


or 2 cents for copies weighing in excess of 2 ounces 
or the zone pound rates if those rates are higher 

The zone pound rates for second-class mail (ex 
cluding classroom and nonprofit mailings) will be 
14 cent for each individually-addressed copy or 
bundle of unaddressed copies, plus the zone rate 
charges established by the Congress in the 1958 
postal rate law 

Special rate publications of nonprofit organiza 
tions, and publications for classroom use, will pay 
postage at rates 50 per cent below the prevailing 
zone pound rates for other regular second-class 
matter. In the case of carrier delivered local mail 
ings, the per copy rates shall apply if they are 
higher. 


THIRD-CLASS MAIL: The rate for individually mailed 
pieces of third-class mail will increase from 3 cents 
for the first two ounces and 14 cents for each ad 
ditional ounce, to 4 cents and 2 cents, respectively 
The pound rate for bulk mailings of books, catalogs 
seeds and plants will increase from 10 cents pet 
pound to 14 cents per pound. 

The pound rate for bulk mailings of circulars 
other printed matter and merchandise will increas¢ 
from 16 cents per pound to 18 cents per pound. 

The 214 cent minimum per piece rate for bulk 
mailings of third-class will increase to 3 cents 

Under the present law, which provides for non 
profit organizations a 50 per cent reduction of the 
regular minimum per piece rate, the minimum for 
these nonprofit organizations will increase from 
114 cents to 114 cents per piece. The provision in 
the present law that bulk rates are available only 
to matter in quantities not less than 20 pounds or 
less than 200 pieces is amended by changing ‘20 
pounds” to ‘40 pounds.” 

The present minimum charge per piece of 3! 
cents for 4 form is in 
to 414 cents 


articles of odd size reased 


MAIL: The preferential ‘book rat 
fourth-class matter entitled 
increased from 9 cents for the first 


cents for each additional pound, to 


FOURTH-CLASS 
for books 
thereto will be 
pound and 5 

(Continued on page 684) 
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EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


Edited by GRETCHEN KNIEF SCHENK 


What Must We Conclude? 


Fe THE PAST SEVERAL MONTHS we have asked 
our readers to send us examples of libraries 
which have “‘lost their identity” by joining a larger 
unit of service. From past experience we know 
that many librarians, not only those doing actual 
library extension, read this page. Requests for help 
in other areas have brought forth plentiful replies. 
What then must we conclude about this request? 
Where are the libraries which have “lost their 
identity’’? Who are the librarians or library trustees 
who have such knowledge : ? Why haven't we heard 
from them? This is not a question prompted by 
sheer curiosity. We couldn't be more serious. If 
libraries do “lose their identity’ we need to know 
this in promoting better library service. If it is an 
unfounded excuse behind which reluctant board 
members and libraries conveniently hide, we also 
need to know that. Before the summer vacations 
begin, will you please share whatever knowledge 
you may have of instances where ‘identity’ was 
lost. 


Reference Demonstration 


One of the South Carolina LSA projects was to 
strengthen the reference service from various li- 
braries in the state. Now ancther reference demon- 
stration has been undertaken, this time in the 
San Joaquin Valley (central) area of California, 
with the Fresno County Library as the agent. Seven 
counties, with a combined area of 19,317 square 
miles and a population of 825,000, will band to- 
gether to provide fast quality information service to 
all the residents of the region. 

The project was proposed by the librarians of the 
region and is being supported by LSA funds. The 
service will use an unlisted telephone in the Fresno 
headquarters for the free and ready use of member 
libraries. An in-service training and public relations 
program are also included. So is a Verifax machine 
for striking off quick copies of much needed infor- 
mation. The Fresno reference collection will also 
be supplemented and enriched to handle the in- 
creased reference load. 


Cooperation Pays Off 


All of the ten winners of the Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher Award have reason to rejoice, but the Preble 
County District Library, receiving $5,000, has been 
rewarded particularly for the difficult and devoted 
work done by library leaders, trustees, and librar- 
ians in promoting the consolidation of six libraries 
into one single library system. 

Whenever such a major change is accomplished 
we know that major statesmanship has been at 
work, and much give and take for the benefit of 
better library service to the readers using those 





Extension librarians are invited to send material 
on rural, state, county, and regional library work 
to Mrs. Sche nk at Summerdale, Alabama. 
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libraries. It is to be noted that six of the ten 
winners were county or regional libraries. 


Proposed Changes 


With the opening of the 1960 fall term, schools 
in Weld County (Greeley, ) Colorado will be trying 
out a different type of school library service. Iso- 
lated rural schools, not in an established community 
receiving community bookmobile service, will re- 
ceive ten books per grade or twenty per classroom 
if there is one grade per classroom. These books 
are to be chosen by the county library staff from the 
school division of the library. They will be boxed 
and delivered to the school, and will be exchanged 
three times a year or once every three months. 

Consolidated schools in a community will receive 
100 non-fiction and easy books for the centralized 
school library, or fifteen per grade. The number is 
to be adjusted if the school has more than one of 
the same grade, i.e. two or more fifth grades. These 
books will also be chosen by the library staff and 
then boxed and delivered to the school, with ex- 
changes every three months. Community bookmo- 
bile visits (in contrast to schoo] bookmobile serv- 
ice) will include time at the school for use by 
individual students. These visits will be bi-weekly 
with a few exceptions because of distance. Students’ 
use of the bookmobile will be voluntary. 

Where the community has a public library, its 
service hours and stock will be increased as much 
as possible, and no community bookmobile visits 
will be offered. 

Secondary schools will also receive boxed books, 
each high school library to receive an assortment of 
75 to 100 titles, predominantly fiction, the amount 
to vary with the enrollment. This is to encourage 
the high school library to build up its own book 
collection of reference and teaching materials. The 
same procedure in choosing and sending books will 
be used as with the elementary grade. Each high 
school librarian may borrow from the regular li- 
brary stacks or the school collection up to 25 
nonfiction titles to answer any specific needs. 


Other Side of the Coin 


John D. Henderson, Los Angeles County Librar- 
ian, has come forth with a new interpretation of 
the use of public libraries by school students. Mr. 
Henderson pointed out in an interview in the 
Los Angeles Times that most modern homes do not 
possess the basic reference books needed in today’s 
study of a fast expanding body of knowledge. 
“Add to this the noise of electronic gadgets blast- 
ing out rock and roll and the chant of commercials 
and the home living room becomes anything but a 
place to study . . . Pupils are seeking the sanctuary 
of public library reading rooms, and librarians 
everywhere are welcoming it, since it is bringing 
thousands of young people into contact with books, 
other than the books they study, and into contact 
with bookfinders and readers.” 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S geri 


LIBRARIES ALICE BROOKS weer 


African Institute 


AST YEAR Casis School experimented with a 

Russian Institute. During the past three weeks 
we have just repeated the experiment with a similar 
exploration of Africa. While the five sections of 
the sixth grade were devoting their social studies 
periods to a study of ‘‘the dark continent,” a group 
of experts from the University of Texas were de- 
livering a series of lectures interpreting various 
phases of Africa to the children and their parents. 
The following topics were covered authoritatively 
and also in a manner highly stimulating to young 
people: 

(1) A Big Look—‘My General Impressions” 
(2) “Safari on the Serengeti’; (3) ‘Geography of 
Africa: Land, Climate, and People’; (4) “History: 
Coming of the Europeans”; (5) “History: Rise of 
African Nationalism’; (6) “Resources: Minerals, 
Agriculture, Grasslands, etc.”’; (7) “Africa Sings: 
Its Music’; (8) “Africa Draws, Paints, Decorates’’; 


(9) “Africa that Was; Africa that Will Be’; 
(10) “African Culture: What's It Like? —A 
Summary.” 


While I do not pose as an expert, I had the 
privilege of presenting the last topic. After sum- 
marizing the previous three lectures, I concentrated 
on African folklore and had one of the “Anansi” 
tales told by a superb story-teller. I enjoyed delving 
into the very excellent collections of African folk 
literature which are now available for children and 
tried to show the children how this material has 
influenced some of our own folk material, especially 
Uncle Remus. 

Everyone — faculty, parents and children — con- 
siders the series highly successful, but perhaps you 
are wondering what significance this all has for 
school and children’s librarians. Merely this—I 
suggest that such a series might be copied in other 
elementary schools, or even sponsored by the chil- 
dren's department of the public library because of 
the enriching effect it has on the child-library rela- 
tions. Dr. Bowden makes this statement in his 
evaluation of the Institute: ‘Children seemed to 
learn a great deal about the continent of Africa and, 
in addition, a considerable amount of study skills 
notetaking, skill in getting the main idea, reading, 
outlining, reporting, etc.’’ To these I can add the 
following enrichments: 

1. The library collection has been immeasurably 
increased in materials on Africa—books, pam- 
phlets, pictures, maps, etc., which have had real 
use. 

The children’s ability to use the library inde- 
pendently as a reference center has matured and 
become more purposeful. 


tN 


3. Their concept of the use of wide and varied 
materials has deepened, and they no longer 


School and children's librarians are invited to 
send ideas and items for this page to Mrs. McGuire 
at Casis Elementary School, Austin, Texas. 
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expect to find their needs supplied by one book. 
They know that they must consult many sources 
and compare; they must stretch out to use more 
mature materials, visit the public library, etc. 

4. The emphasis on current materials has been 
strengthened. They turn spontaneously to the 
Abridged Reader's Guide, check publication 
dates, and bring the latest periodicals from 
home. The March 7th Time with its excellent 
section on Kenya created real excitement. 

5. Free reading has taken on a new dimension. 
While they still read in their favorite ruts, the 
word “Africa’’ on anything brings a sparkle to 
their eyes. All on their own they borrow our 
new books on Africa—be they in the area of 
biography, fiction, folk literature, or the 900's. 
One girl has been urging me to buy Cry the 
Beloved Country for the library because some 
quotations from it, which I used in my talk, 
caught her attention. 

Topics for similar institutes are numerous. Right 
now South America is a fertile and strategic area 
for exploration. As the world shrinks, understand- 
ing must grow and grow! 


Reading Guidance 


The process of reading guidance is at best a 
nebulous thing—important though it is. Despite 
our efforts to develop a good program, we often 
wonder how successful we have been in inculcating 
a good reading habit, improving reading tastes, 
taking each child to the maximum of his potential. 
Actually it takes years to determine our successes 
and failures. But at least we know that there are 
certain elements in the program such as materials, 
our own background, awareness of children’s needs, 
interests and problems, and the delicate relation of 
books to them, modus operandi, etc., which are 
important to keep in mind and develop. 

The new book by Geneva Hanna and Mariana 
McAllister, Books, Young People and Reading 
Guidance, (Harper, 1960, $3.50) provides a base 
for these elements. The sub-title gives as its scope: 

‘a stimulating, useful discussion of good reading 
and the world of books for young adults, their 
families, teachers and librarians.” Dr, Hanna of 
the University of Texas has had extensive experi- 
ence as a high school teacher and Mrs. McAllister 
as a high school librarian. Both are teachers of 
adolescent literature. They have used their experi- 
ence and knowledge of books for young people to 
make this a highly practical, absorbing book. While 
all chapters will be of value, I enjoyed particularly 
chapter 8, “Librarians and Teachers, Books and 
Young People,” and chapter 9 on “Reading Guid- 
ance’’.* 

* Opinions about this book seem to differ. See 
the review by Doris Ryder Watts in the April WLB, 
page 612, and by Mrs. Cheney in this issue, page 
674, EDITOR 
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DISPLAYS for the month 


“Explore Space Through 
Books” was the title of 
this display designed by 
Judy Gauerke in a book 
selection class at Wiscon- 
sin State College, LaCrosse. 
Showcase featured a map 
of star formations in black 
and white over a paper- 
board backing. Books were 
on both scientific and _fic- 
tional space exploration 
The display, among class 
projects for Children’s 
Book Week, was planned 
for a secondary school 


library 











From the Heidelberg (Germany) American Elementary School of the U.S. Forces in Europe come 
these displays arranged on two 12’ x 5’ bulletin boards, Art work was done by the school’s German 
assistant librarian, who concentrated here on sea stories and American Indian themes. All figures are 


red and black cut-outs, strikingly displayed against light green boards 


» 
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YOUR DISPLAYS WILL 
COME ALIVE WITH 
MITTEN LETTERS! 


y 
fade Winds 


eae 
Trade Winds 
Trade Winds 

ATE Winds 








Looking for ideas for career displays? Here's 
one from Santa Maria Library, College of St. Eliza- 
beth, Convent Station, N.J., that can be adapted 
for various occupations. The STOP sign pictured 
outside the library door served as a guidepost nam- 
ing various health careers. Footsteps taped to the 
floor were marked, “Take a Step to the Future,” 
and led to a series of displays 








“Trade Winds” shown above is one of our many 

new Designer Series of Alphabets. It captures a 
mood of far away places and will be ideal for dis- 
plays about travel, romance and adventure books. 
Simple to use . .. every sign comes out perfect and 
they can be used to solve your display problems 
throughout the year. 


Send for your Free Sampler Kit today! 


MITTENS DISPLAY LETTERS Rm 605 - 
39 W. 60th St., N. Y. 23, N. Y.— or Mitten Bldg., Redlands, Calif. 


Dear Mr. Mitten, 
Please send me Free Sampler Kit of Mitten’s Letters— 
also complete data and prices on low budget Display-Sign 


4 ere< nts rT é « Ye V » é ® “ : 
used simple ingredients for a display whose total Master Kit for “Trade Winds” letters. 
cost was $1.40: two black drawings on tan con 


struction paper (50c each from a bookstore), plastic 
six-shooters (10c each from the 5 & 10), a tin star My Name 

(5c) and a 15c sportsman’s red bandana. Brown 

construction paper was used for background, Lasso Address peeeneceennesenssoonsecsnecsansensnccnasecenesensssassonenssenseeseeess 
was made from a piece of white hemp rope. 





“The Wild Wild West’ display was constructed 
at Brooklyn Public Library by Joe Schiera, who 
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eee AWARDS e*eee 








Joseph Krumgold, 
Newbery Medal 


for Onion John. Bs ‘ 


Philip Roth receives National 
Book Award (fiction) for 
Goodbye, Columbus from 
Whitney North Seymour, 
NBC chairman. 


Marie Hall Ets, 
Caldecott Medal 
for Nine Days to 
Christmas. 


Robert Lowell, 
winner of 1960 
National Book 


_ Award (poetry) 
I) for Life Studies. 


Richard Ellman, NBA 
(nonfiction) winner for 
James Joyce. 








SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer 


HERE IS NO FINER mirror of the age than the 

1959 edition of the Sears List of Subject 
Headings. Though not all-inclusive, the list is 
essentially an inventory of all the topics encom- 
passed by the books in public library collections 
throughout the land. 

Library catalogers who read this tasty generali- 
zation, and the ones that follow, will insist that it 
does not quite jibe with the facts. They would 
rightfully maintain that the list contains only 
samples, not a full line. But the samples are 
illuminating. Though the list does not reveal 
everything men talk about and think about, or 
even everything men do, it accurately reflects every- 
thing men write about. Consequently, one of the 
easiest and quickest ways of determining what has 
been going on during the past generation is to 
compare the third edition of the List of Subject 
Headings which came out in 1933 with the eighth 
edition which came out in 1959. 

No one, of course, needs a guide book of any 
kind to recollect World War II, Nuclear energy, 
and Television, but who would realize that Fluori- 
dation of Water was not a matter of concern twenty- 
five years ago? Though Automobile touring had 
found a place among accepted subject heading in 
1933, Motels and Tourist camps had not. Sunspots 
are as ancient as Sol; yet they were not listed in 
the 1933 edition of Sears. 

Comparison of the two editions of the List of 
Subject Headings leaves no doubt of the striking 
changes that occur in the world every generation. 
Twenty-five years ago Alexander Fleming had dis- 
covered penicillin, but the strange germicide did 
not become generally known until the close of 
World War II. Consequently, Penicillin, along 
with Sulfonamides and Antibiotics, is a recently 
established subject heading. Twenty-five years ago, 
debaters assailed one another over careless definition 
of terms, but the subject heading, Semantics, was 
unthought of. Samuel I. Hayakawa had not written 
Language in Action, nor Stuart Chase The Tyranny 
of Words. Similarly, the Dead Sea Scrolls had not 
been exposed by Edmund Wilson 

No one worried about any Fifth column because 
that kind of subversion came in with the Spanish 
civil war of 1936. In 1933, isotopes were well 
known to physicists but of little interest to the 
public. The subject heading, Isotopes, was therefore 
not adopted until modern books on nuclear physics 
aroused widespread curiosity as to the nature of 
the atom. 


igre RELUCTANCE OF EDITORS to replace existing 
subject headings with more appropriate or 
concise ones accounts for occasional anachronisms 
By 1933, credit unions were quite well known, but 
the accepted subiect heading was and still remains, 
Cooperative banks and banking. Editorial consist- 
ency can be a virtue. The omission, on the other 





Harry Bauer, former Director of libraries, is now 
Professor of Librarianship at the University of 
Washington, Seattle. 
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hand, of Depressions from the early edition was 
probably due to delays in editing and publishing 
rather than to tardy recognition of the panic of 
1929 on the part of authors. 

Further analysis of the proliferation of subject 
headings discloses how much life has changed 
during the past two and a half decades. In the 
good ‘old Aag Flying saucers meant domestic dis- 
cord, not hallucinations and aberrations. Juvenile 
delinquency could not be attributed to Comic books. 
People squandered no money on Skin diving. There 
may have been some great books but there was no 
Great books program. At the height of a depres- 
sion no one thought of a Right to work. The only 
security problem was that of Securities. Hence, 
there was no need for Psychosomatic medicine. 
Gentle folk indulged in Folk dances but not in 
Square dancing. 

Times have changed. Badminton and Ping-pong 
have come into their own. Little league baseball 
and Summer theater are flourishing. Authors evince 
considerable interest in Birdbanding, Arena theater, 
Automation, Cattle brands, Airline stewardesses, 
Job analysis, Talking books, Transistors, Supersonic 
waves, Chalk talks, Greeting cards, Detergents, and 


Brainwashing. “Of making many books there is 
no end.” 
HROUGH SUCCESSIVE EDITIONS of the List of 


Subject Headings a modicum of “upgrading” 
is noticeable. In 1933, Esiqguet was an acceptable 
subject heading, but by 1959, Etiquette had won the 
ascendancy. Similarly, Personal beauty has given 

way to Personal grooming, and House decoration 
has been — rseded by Interior decoration. A quar- 
ter of a century ago, Infantile paralysis was the 
accepted entey: now Poliomyelitis is specified. This 
change may partly be attributed to the fact that 
most Americans prefer to call the dreadful disease, 
“Poliomyelitis” or simply, Polio.” 

The waxing and waning of biological and physi- 
ological subject headings tend to confirm the notion 
that bodily ailments come in and go out of style 
Certainly, some illnesses seem to be more fashion- 
able than others. In any case, Adenoids was a 
legitimate subject heading in 1933; today, it is not 
even listed. Is one to conclude that adenoids have 
been wiped out? Subject headings derive from 
books. Authors presumably write books on subjects 
of concern to the public. The output of books on a 
given disease must therefore fluctuate with the 
stylishness of the disease, Still, such hardy peren- 
nials as Cancer, Diabetes, Diphtheria, Typhoid 
fever, and Tuberculosis persist in the two editions 
of the List of Subject Headings. 

Examined from a different point of view, many 
of the subject headings established during the past 
twenty-five years clearly reflect the widespread feel. 
ing of compassion and desire for stability that 
stemmed from the economic disaster of 1929. All 
in all, the 1959 version of the Sears List of Subject 
Headings is truly a great social document enshrin- 
ing the enduring events of an astonishing era. 
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Marjorie Worthington 


M*: JORIE WORTHINGTON, who was once 
stranded in the Sahara Desert for two days 
now lives quietly in a New York suburb, New 
Rochelle, with her married sister. The author of 
several novels, she also wrote a biography of Louisa 
May Alcott—M/éss Alcott of Concord (1958) 
labor of love (“even the style is Victorian!’’, she 
says). That ill-fated pair Abélard and Heloise ar« 
the subjects of the biography on which she has 
most recently been working. 

The writer was born in a New York brown- 
stone house in 1900, a daughter of Oscar Muir and 
Rose (Samuels) Muir, ‘‘a dyed-in-the-wool New 
Yorker.”’ 

Marjorie Muir attended Wadleigh High School 
Except for later courses at the Sorbonne and the 
New York University School of Journalism, that is 
the extent of her formal education. She studied 
painting at the Art Students’ League, but sold a 
poem to Smart Set while still at high school, and 
more poems to The Craftsman and The New York 
Sun, “and that was more encouragement than I got 
with my painting.’ 

After the First World War she did psychiatric 
social service work for the Red Cross, for which 
she had trained at the New York School of Social 
Work. She also was on the staffs of the Literar) 
Digest and Survey, and once was a substitute librar 
ian in the Children’s Department of the New York 
Public Library. She became Marjorie Worthington 
in 1923 (her first husband was Carleton B. Stet 
son.) Three years after her divorce from Mr 
Worthington in 1932, she married the writer 
William B. Seabrook, from whom she was divorced 
in 1941. “In spite of above, my sister calls me a 
born old maid. I think she is right,’’ Mrs. Worth 
ington says 

Spider Web (1930) was her first published 
novel. It is the story of a tyrannical matriarch 
Hedwig Mendelsohn, who had built up her own 
millinery business in New York. Her sons, how 
ever, turned out to be untrustworthy weaklings 
The Bookman thought it “admirably done [with] 
an economy of phrasing, a fine restraint Every 
character in the book is alive, but the only one we 
could endure knowing is Miriam’, said the Neu 
Republic Miriam being a granddaughter who 
saves her soul from the wreckage.” 

Before publishing the more successful Mrs. Ta) 
lor (1932), Mrs. Worthington had lived in Paris 
for some ten years in a chilly room in the Hotel 
Place de !'Odéon. Mrs. Taylor is a rich American 
woman of forty, who after a year of widowhood 
marries her late husband’s “partner and replica. 
A clever study of a self-centered woman”, said the 
Boston Transcript, while the Spectator decided that 
it was “a well-written, essentially feminine study of 
American life, revealing a pleasant humour and a 
sense of character.” 

Mrs. Worthington’s first short stories appeared in 
Vanity Fair when Frank Crowinshield was editor 
He encouraged her to write more, and 75 of them 
have been published in Harper's, Harper's Bazaar, 
Mademoiselle, Collier's, American, Cosmopolitan, 
McCall's, and others. 


asa 


Life with William Seabrook was adventurous 
“We lived in the South of France for a number of 
years, some of the time in a granary on the quay of 
Toulon. Later I went with my husband to Tim 
buktu in the Sahara Desert to help him gather 
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notes on his biography of the White Monk of 


Timbuktu.” 

More novels followed: Scarlet Josephine (1933), 
Come, My Coach (1935), and Manhattan Sole 
(1937). In the Times, Edith Walton said of the 
latter: “for the most part it impresses one as high 
grade Faith Baldwin . . . Bewilderingly, however 
it has touches of that promising irony which lent a 
certain distinction to Mrs. Taylor. 

The New Yorker remarked that The House on 
the Park (1946) was “nearly three-fifths interior 
decoration, but you will probably find it very agree- 
able reading all the same.” “It is a glimpse of a 
vanished America and those readers in particular 
who grew up in the plush and gas-light era will 
find its nostalgic flavor very appealing indeed, 
wrote Sara Henderson Hay in the Saturday Revieu 
of Literature. In The Enchanted Heart (1949) the 
protagonists are an American girl and an artist 
in Toulon. “A well-told story, interesting in set- 
ting and event,’ said David Tilden in the Herald 
Tribune. 

Some critics found the Alcott biography curi- 
ously artless, especially considering its author. Un- 
like Katharine Anthony's study of Miss Alcott, no 
attempt was made to indulge in psychological (or 
psychiatric) analysis. “It is a pity that she skimps 
her discussion of Louisa’s work; writers for children 
are surely as influential as writers for grownups, 
and Miss Alcott may be the most widely read 
transcendentalist today,” said the New Yorker. 
Virginia Kirkus found it a “truly satisfactory, 
generous biography.” 

Mrs. Worthington writes in a sunny second-floor 
room in the house of her sister. Blue-eyed and 
gray-haired, the writer is a Christian Scientist and 
a Democrat. She likes the work of Virginia Woolf, 
Flaubert, Balzac, T. S. Eliot, Aldous Huxley, and 
Hemingway. 


EARLE F. WALBRIDGE 
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Hans Ruesch 


INCE HANS RUESCH, a Swiss resident of Naples, 
has also lived in the Arctic, America, and 
Arabia, and spent eight years as a racing car driver, 
it is not surprising that two of his novels have 
particularly exotic settings and that all three are 
adventure stories. His skill in combining the cus- 
toms and motivations of distant peoples with story- 
telling transports his readers into cultures far re- 
moved from their own. Like all good adventure 
books, his are best when read through at one sitting; 
but his unwillingness to compromise with authen- 
ticity makes them strong reading for the squeamish. 
Mr. Ruesch was born in Naples in 1913; his 
mother was Italian, his father a Swiss archaeologist, 
industrialist, and poet. At 13 he was sent to school 
in Switzerland and eventually entered the Univer- 
sity at Zurich, where he studied law for a year. 
Then he became a racing driver, participating in 
over 100 international events and winning 27 of 
them, including the Grand Prix of Donington in 
England, the Finnish Grand Prix, those of Bucha- 
rest and of Des Frontéires in Belgium, and the 
British Mountain Championship. He was married 
in 1949 and has three children. 

His first published novel was about auto racing 
(Gladiatoren), written in German and published 
in Berne, Switzerland, in 1939, By the time he 
came to America during the war, he had written in 
Italian and French as well as German. His first 
story in English was written during the exodus 
from Paris in May, 1940, and was published in the 
Redbook. He believes that he is the only writer to 
have “achieved some measure of success in a lan- 
guage of which he was totally ignorant at the ag« 
of 25.” Other foreigners have written successfully 
in English, but Mr. Ruesch says they came to Amer- 
ica or England at an early age. He now writes 
exclusively in English, though he rewrites the 
French and German translations of his works and 
does the Italian translations in their entirety. 


Top of the World 


Hans Ruesch’s first novel in English (Top of the 
World, Harper, 1950) was about the adventures of 
an Eskimo family: Ernenek, a great hunter, his 
wife Asiak and their two children. The first half 
of the book deals with the harrowing life of the 
parents in the frozen wasteland of the North wher« 
contact with other Eskimos, let alone white men 
is rare; the second half is mainly about the even 
grimmer adventures of their daughter Ivaloo among 
the Southern Eskimos, whose simplicity has been 
lost by contact with white traders and Christian 
missionaries. These intimate and gory details of 
primitive Eskimo life tell the reader more than 
would many a heavily foot-noted tome. The late 
Thomas Mann called it: “A terrifying book: I was 
fascinated and appalled.” Top of the World is now 
being filmed in the arctic with Anthony Quinn in 
the leading role. 





Ruesch’s second novel, appropriately enough, 
was about racing (The Racer, Ballantine, 1953) 
Against the background of auto-road racing in 
Europe, he places a psychological story of a young 
racer, his ambition, his skill, courage, and endur 
ance, and the intense rivalries and bickerings be 
tween teammates and competitors. Al Hine wrote 
in the Saturday Review that this novel was “a notch 
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or two below Top of the World in interest anc 
craftsmanship, but nonetheless a competent and 
entertaining novel.’ 20th-Century-Fox made it into 
a movie with Kirk Douglas in the title role. 


South of the Heart 


Modern Arabia was the setting of Ruesch’s thir« 
novel (South of the Heart, Coward-McCann 
1957). The newly oil-rich King of Teeland is con 
trasted with the traditionally minded Sultan of 
Salmanieh, whose son Auda represents the old 
Moslem virtues. When war breaks out between the 
kingdoms, the previously peaceful and romantic 
Auda must lead his ill-equipped soldiers over the 
vast central desert of Arabia, called the Heart 
against the armoured cars and planes of the Tee 
landers. Again Mr. Ruesch shows in the context of 
a good adventure story the disastrous consequences 
of the influence of European contact on other cul 
tures. And again his knowledge of the customs of 
a people add authenticity to his book. Robert Payn« 
said of it in the New York Times: “With mockery, 
with acid wit, with gusto, in a prose that mysteri 
ously conveys the rhythms of Arabic, Hans Ruesch 

. . has demonstrated his mastery of that rarest of 
all things—pure storytelling.” 

The author's many short stories do not fall] into 
any particular pattern, but are as varied as his own 
background. Besides having been published in 
British, Australian and Canadian magazines, they 
have appeared here in Redbook, Colliers, Liberty, 
Saturday Evening Post, Argosy, Esquire, and Ameri 
can Mercury. 

Mr. Ruesch (6 feet, 180 pounds) is an active 
man, being fond of skiing and horseback-riding 
though he no longer races cars. As might have been 
guessed, travel is one of his main interests, His 
present fascination seems to be with Africa, wher 
he has been traveling and which is the setting of 
the novel he is now writing 


CLAUD MANN 
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DO YOU KNOW THAT 


Ward Mir 


—originated full visibility magazine 
binders in 1949? 
-quality comes first: only the best 
materials are used? 
patented lockbar metal part has 
no detachable elements, even set 
screws irremovable? 
will gold stamp, emboss or silk- 
screen names On covers? 
welcomes constructive criticism 
and suggestions? 
appreciates your support in the 
past and makes every effort to be 


worthy of your continued patron- 
age? 


MARADOR CORPORATION 
1722 Glendale Blvd. Los Angeles 26. 





ALA WASHINGTON NOTES 


(Continued from page 675) 
10 cents for the first pound and 6 cents for each 
additional pound. 

The rates for library books and other library 
materials when mailed by the authorized organiza- 
tions will be increased from 4 cents for the first 
pound and 1 cent for each additional pound, to 
5 cents for the first pound and 3 cents for each 
additional pound—50 percentum of the rate for 
books and other related materials. 


Florence Convention 


On February 23, the Senate adopted by a roll 
call vote of 76-14 the resolution of ratification of 
the Agreement on the Importation of Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Materials (Ex I, 86th Con- 
gress, 1st Session). This UNESCO pact requires 
signatory countries to remove tariffs from books 
and periodicals, works of art, educational films and 
other educational and scientific materials. Text of 
the agreement appears in the Congressional Record. 
p. 2927-29; text of report on Ex I, and message 
from the President on p. 2936-37. 

A separate report to accompany the bill making 
the required tariff changes must now be introduced 
and passed by both Houses of Congress. In view 
of this necessary action, note should be taken of 
the negative votes cast by the following 13 Senators 
on the Agreement: 


*Butler, Md. 
Cotton, N.H. 
*Curtis, Neb. 
Dworshak, Idaho 
Eastland, Miss. 
*Frear, Del. 
Goldwater, Ariz. 


*Kerr, Okla. 
Russell, Ga. 
Schoeppel, Kans. 
*Talmadge, Ga. 
Thurmond, S.C. 
Young, N.D. 


*Indicates members of Senate Finance Committee 
which will consider the implementing legislation 





APPLICATION AT THE LIBRARY 


My precious twins are nearly grown, 
So I am rather free, 

Just forty-five, a wee mite bored. 
Have you a job for me? 


Of course, it must be part-time work 
And not on Saturdays, 

Nor earlier than ten, or late, 

Nor when my bridge club plays. 


I think the mornings would be best, 
Or say from ten to one. 

I'm good with people whom I like 
And sure it would be fun. 


No, I have never learned to type 
Or studied specially. 

But, My Dear, I love to read. 
Have you a job for me? 


ELIZABETH J. HODGES 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





Committee Votes to 
Restudy Readers’ Guide 


ele COMMITEE ON WILSON INDEXES has voted 
to begin immediately a restudy of the Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literaiure. Since the last study 
in 1953 twelve magazines, elected for indexing at 
that time, have ceased publication. The Committee, 
therefore, believes that it is imperative to re- 
examine the index at this time. On Friday, March 
18, the Committee met at the offices of The Wilson 
Company and made plans for the beginning of this 
study. A questionnaire has been prepared and sent 
to all subscribers inviting their comments on the 
present content of the Readers’ Guide and sugges- 
tions for the future. 

The Committee members for this study are: 
Dr. Jerome K. Wilcox, chairman; Haig Ajamian; 
Julia Ruth Armstrong; Sonya F. Cummings; 
D. Nora Gallagher; Morris A. Gelfand; Mary Kent 
Grant; Ruth Grotheer; Anna Clark Kennedy; 
Evelyn Kirkland; Viola R. Maihl; Dorothy A. 
Plum; Olive B. Shafer; Eleanor F. Street; Helen E. 
Wessells; Constance Winchell. 

Also on March 18 the Committee devoted a part 
of the day to the study of the Education Index and 
a review of the returns on the questionnaire sent 
to the subscribers last November. A subcommittee, 
composed of the education specialists (see Decem- 
ber WLB, page 316) and chaired by Mr. Ajamian 
and Miss Gallagher, will now begin careful exami- 
nation of the periodicals suggested by the subscrib- 
ers for consideration for a voting list. 


Miss Cook Honored 


with Memorial Book Collection 


Dorothy E. Cook, former editor of the Standard 
Catalog Series who died in Denver, Col., on March 
26, 1959, has been honored by a $500 gift to the 
Denver Public Library. The gift, established by 
The Wilson Company, and by friends, former 
associates and relatives of Miss Cook, has been used 
for purchase of a memorial collection of short 
stories. 

Until her retirement in 1954, Miss Cook super- 
vised preparation of such reference works as Stand- 
ard Catalog for Public Libraries, Fiction Catalog, 
Children’s Catalog, and the Standard Catalog for 
High School Libraries, One of her last projects for 
The Wilson Company was the cataloging of 70,000 
short stories in 5,000 volumes for a Short Story 
Index Supplement covering the years 1949-1953. 
Miss Cook completed the undertaking after her 
retirement. 

Other post-retirement projects included part-time 
work for the Denver Public Library in 1955 and 
1956. Miss Cook has been honored by a memorial 
plaque hung in the library's main stairway. Each 
volume of short stories in the gift collection also 
will carry a commemorative bookplate. 
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Wilson Editor Kunitz Honored 


Recent activities of Pulitzer Prize-winning poet 
Stanley Kunitz have included a number of honors. 
He was invited to read and comment upon his 
work at a Library of Congress lecture held March 21 
under auspices of the Gertrude Clarke Whittall 
Poetry and Literature Fund. He served as a poetry 
judge for this year’s National Book Awards and 
for Scholastic Magazine's literary contest for high 
school students. 

Kunitz, who received the 1959 Pulitzer Prize in 
poetry for his Selected Poems: 1928-1958, is cur- 
rently at work as editor of “European Authors 
Before 1900,"’ next major volume in the Authors 
Series published by The Wilson Company. In the 
past year and a half he has received other signal 
honors, including a $1,500 grant from the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Letters, and designation 
as one of eleven American writers to be awarded 
Ford Foundation grants for creative writing. Other 
recognition of his poetry has included the Harriet 
Monroe Award (1958), the Levinson Prize, the 
Oscar Blumenthal Prize, and a grant from the 
Guggenheim Foundation. 

Mr. Kunitz’s article, “American Poetry’s Silver 
Age,” appeared in Harper's Magazine for October 
1959. He was mentioned briefly in a Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin “Lighthouse” note (September 1959, 
page 73) and his career is treatcd at length in the 
1959 Current Biography Yearbook (page 242-243). 


Abridged Dewey to Cost $8 


Forest Press Inc. announces that the 8th Abridged 
Edition of the Dewey Decimal Classification, for 
which The H. W. Wilson Company is an agent, 
will cost $8 beginning July 1, 1960. The present 
price is $6.50. 


Wildflowers ... 


Now that May is here, summer is approaching 
and the wildflowers have begun to bloom all over 
the country. This would be an ideal time then, to 
recommend the Clements’ Flower Books to readers. 

“Flowers of Mountain and Plain,” said Edith S. 
Clements in her preface to that book, ‘‘is intended 
primarily for travelers and flower lovers who wish 
a short cut to recognizing flowers seen on excur- 
sions or from car windows. It may also serve as a 
souvenir of pleasant summer days or vacation trips.’ 
There are 25 color plates in this book, taken from 
a total of 26 plates in color and 21 in black and 
white in Rocky Mountain Flowers. 

Flowers of Coast and Sierra gives information 
about hundreds of the most beautiful or familiar 
flowers of the Pacific Coast from southern Califor- 
nia to British Columbia and contains 32 plates in 
color. 

Flowers of Prairie and Woodland, “is the fourth 
of a series of similar books that have been planned 
with the ideas of enabling the nature-lover to learn 
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STRANGE PROLOGUE 


A Biographical-Novel 
By ALBERTA M. O'CONNELL 


A thrilling story from life that ranges 
from disappointing romantic experiences 
through a happy marriage to later readjust- 
ment necessary for a lonely widow ° 
from a concert and dramatic career to writing 
music and material for dramatic productions 
. « « « from an Egyptian singing and danc- 
ing girl through varied philanthropic work 
+ + « « Written into a novel of great power. 


Cloth, $4.75 


From Your Bookstore 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


FRE © ISLAND 


VACATION KIT 


Plan your vacation now 
First Vacationiand. Enjoy the finest in 
swimming, boating, golf, fishing, Tour 
famous historic places. Write for color 
brochure, map, list of accommodations 
and calendar of events. 


Tourist Office 
Rhode Island Development Council 


429 Roger Williams Blidg., Hayes St., 
Providence, R. |. 














in America’s 











SEARCHING for, AND SUPPLYING 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


IS OUR ONLY ACTIVITY 

Your Want Lists and Cooperation will receive 

our continued attention and dependable search 

service, guaranteed by 25 years of Experience. 
THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 

Old Chelsea Station, Box 22 New York 11. N.Y. 


a 


IN ALL FIELDS & ALL LANGUAGES 
Complete Sets, Volumes and Single Numbers 
BOUGHT and SOLD 


Abrahams Magazine Service 
Dept. W 56 E. 13th St., New York 3 





EST. 
1889 





TRY BARNES & NOBLE 
for ‘‘out-of-print’’ or ‘‘out-of- 
stock’’ books. If not found among 
our 1,000,000 used and new books 
our free Search Service will hunt 
to quote or supply when found. 
Please address Dept. W. B. 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 
105 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 3, N. Y. 








the names of familiar or beautiful wild flowers, as 
well as interesting facts about them, without re- 
course to technical keys or dry descriptions.” Here 
are books that never go out-of-date and are always 
popular with flower lovers. The covers of three of 
these books are also illustrated in color. 


Staff 


During April, Chief of Indexing Services Edwin 
B. Colburn spoke on the work of The Wilson 
Company at a meeting of the Newspaper Group 
of Special Libraries’ Association’s New York Chap- 
ter. He also served as moderator of a panel on 
“The College Book Collection,” during the pre- 
conference meeting in New York of the College 
and University Libraries Section of the Catholic 
Library Association. The panel was composed of 
members of the committee on the projected publi- 
cation, “Books for Catholic Colleges.” 


Visitors 

Recent Wilson Company guests have included: 

David C. Libbey, instructor in library science 
and head of reference and circulation at Newark 
Colleges Library, Rutgers University, Newark, N.J., 
and 26 student participants in the course, ‘Building 
Library Collections” , 

Robert Beach, librarian of Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, and Calvin Schmidt, librar- 
ian, McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago .. . 

James Humphry, librarian of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art and Bernard Karpel, librarian of 
the Museum of Modern Art, NYC. ... 

William G. Stiles, technical officer, National 
Library of Canada... 

Floyd S. Merritt, assistant reference librarian 
Amherst College. 

Gladys Tromans, librarian, Westwood, N.J., 
High School and seven library council members 

Barry H. Watts of the Johannesburg, South 
Africa, Public Library, on a one-year fellowshi 
program sponsored by Lehigh University Library, 
Bethlehem, Penn. 

Mrs. J. F. Doering, assistant librarian and as- 
sistant professor of library education, State Teachers 
College, Millersville, Penn., and 16 students 


Essay and General 
Literature Index 


A list of books to be analyzed in the Essay 
and General Literature Index, published by the 
H. W. Wilson Company. To be supplemented by 
new titles each month. 


ABBO, JOHN A. Political Thought: Men and Ideas 
Newman Press 1960 $5.75 

ARNOLD, MATTHEW. Essays, Letters, and Review 
collected and ed. by Fraser Neiman. Harvard 
University Press 1960 $9 (partially analyzed) 

BALAK:AN, ANNA E. Surrealism: the Road to the 
Absolute. Noonday 1959 $4.50, pa. $1.45 








VITAL SPEECHES 
—OF THE DAY— 


35 WEST 42nd STREE 
New York 36, N. Y. 


$7.00 a year $13.00 two years 
Issued semi-monthly 


MICROFILM 
EDITION 
First 25 Volumes 


$90 


CUMULATIVE INDEX 
by authors & topics 
Volumes 1-25 
Available Soon 
Write for pre-publication price 
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BRYSON, LYMAN, ed. Outline of Man’s Knowledge 
of the Modern World. McGraw 1960 $7.50 
FIEDLER, Lestig A. Love and Death in the Ameri- 
can Novel, Criterion Books. 1960 $8.50 
GARLAND, HAMLIN. Crumbling Idols; ed. by Jane 

Johnson. Harvard University Press 1960 $3.50 
International Literary Annual, v2; ed. by John 
Wain. Criterion Books 1960 $5 


KWIAT, JOSEPH J. and Turpie, Mary C. eds. 
Studies in American Culture. University of 
Minnesota Press 1960 $4.75 


MADDEN, Epwarp H. ed. Structure of Scientific 
Thought. Houghton 1960 $5 

MARITAIN, JACQUES. Responsibility of the Artist. 
Scribner 1960 $2.95 

MILLER, HENRY. Henry Miller Reader; ed. by 
Lawrence Durrell. New Directions 1959 $6.50 

MONTGOMERY, BERNARD L. M. Approach to 
Sanity. World Publishing. 1960 $2.75 

TRAGER, FRANK N. ed. Marxism in Southeast Asia. 
Stanford University Press 1959 $7.50 

VAUGHAN, CHARLES E, Studies in the History of 
Political Philosophy Before and After Rousseau. 
Ed. by A. G. Little. Russell and Russell 1960 
2v $12.50 








Wilson Publications 
mentioned in the Lighthouse 






Clements Flower Books 

FLOWERS OF COAST AND SIERRA. Edith S. 
Clements. xii, 226p. 1928. $6 (library 
price $5) 

FLOWERS OF MOUNTAIN AND PLAIN. Edith 
S. Clements. 3d ed. 79p. 1926. $3 
(library price $2.50) 

FLOWERS OF PRAIRIE AND WOODLAND. 
Edith S. Clements. iv, 83p. 1947. $3 
(library price $2.50) (W) 

RocKy MOUNTAIN FLowers. Frederic E. 
and Edith S. Clements. 3d ed. xxv,390p. 
flex. lea. 1928. $4.50 (library price 
$3.75) 





























FIRST GRADER IN LIBRARY 


A book of astrobamy he announces. 
What matter that he mispronounces ? 
He's left his mother's knee for outer space. 
Member of an interplanetary race. 
No ABC for him! No Mother Goose! 
What's the latest Dr. Seuss? 
Five Chinese Brothers? Or is it seven? 
It might even be eleven. 
Heh, where's Bad Hat? Why the dickens 
Did he guillotine the chickens? 
Not Muff, feline of nice domestic breed, 
But Tough Enough, an alley cat all gone to seed. 
Let Dick and Jane within the primer stay. 
Who cares? The teacher may, 
Lassie, Lancelot’s for him 
Robin Hood or Rin-Tin-Tin. 
P.S. Why Johnny Can’t Read. 

Indeed ! 















MARGARET CRAVEN, Librarian 
Union Free School, District No. 6 
Seaford, New York 
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OUT-OF-PRINT 


SPECIALISTS in supplying out-of-print books as listed 
in all library indices (Granger Poetry; Essay & Gen. 
Literature; aw; Standard; Fiction; eae 
Lamont, Speech, etc. . . ). Want lists invite 


COLONIAL BOOK SERVICE 
23 E. 4th St., New York 3, N. Y. 





Occupations Filing Plan & Bibliography 
e WILMA BENNETT e 
Alphabetical fields-of-work headings (270) and 
cross references (501) and supplementary 


headings (58) . . . @ real contribution to the 
librarian’s working tools.’’ 


$10 postpaid. 829 gummed labels included 
° Sterling Powers Publishing Co. ° 
748 S. Paseo Street ¢ Covina 1, Cailfornia 








We can supply many 
out-of-print titles from 
our comprehensive 
stock of several hun- 
dred thousand volumes 
—others through our 
efficient search services, 
here and abroad. No 
charge for searching. 


OUT-OF-PRINT 


BOOKS 


STECHERT - HAFNER, Inc. 
The World’s Leading 
International Booksellers 

31 East Tenth Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 














ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN opening for 
County Library in Southern Michigan, Must 
have a B.S. & L.S. Salary open. Please state 
qualifications fully and include references with 
application, 

Branch County Library, Coldwater, Michigan 





CATALOGER for busy and progressive li 


brary on North Shore. Library degree re 
quired. Salary $4800 to $6690 depending 
upon experience. Month’s vacation, sick 


leave, and retirement benefits. Apply Joseph 
M. Pollock, Librarian, Highland Park Public 


Library, Highland Park, Illinois. 








CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN, eligible NYS 
certification. $5500 to start, 10 step salary 
range, 1 month vacation. book collec- 
tion, budget, extensive programs, strictly 
fessi work in library-minded 
27,000. Call or write Director, 
Public Library, 1002 Old Country 
WE lls 8-0077. 


Good 
professional com 
munity of 
Plainview 
Road, Plainview, L.I. 





FLORIDA BEFORE you retire. Con 
venient central west coast town of 16,000 
(greater Tampa area) needs experienced li 
brarian at Muncipal library undet 
construction. Air conditioned. All new fur- 


once 


niture, new books, new field for service 
Salary $4800. Write Mrs. Bruton, Box 33, 


Plant City, Florida, or phone 44351 nights 





FOR SALE: Bookmo 
bile mounted on International chassis. Capa 
Write Rapid City Public 
Library, Rapid City, South Dakota. 


1952 Gerstenslager 


city 2500 books, 































Hackensack, New Jersey Public Library 

needs: 

1, HEAD OF CHILDREN’S Depart- 
ment (position open July 1, 1960). Re- 
quired: MSLS and four years of pro- 
fessional experience in work with 
children or in school libraries. Salary 


range $4800-$6300 in five steps. 


CATALOGER (position open Septem- 
ber 1, 1960). Required: MSLS. Salary 
range $4560-$5760 in five steps. 


Beginning salary for both positions depend- 
ent upon experience. Civil Service, pension, 
social security, life insurance, 36% hours 
working week, 22 workings days vacation, 
13 holidays, 15 days cumulative sick leave. 
Expansion program underway offering good 
promotion possibilities. Five miles from 
New York City. Apply: Julius Ostromecki, 
Director, Johnson Free Public Library, 274 
Main Street, Hackensack, N.J. 





INDEXER on 
School Degree. 


Readers’ Guide. Library 
Must be interested in cata- 
loging. 5 day, 35 hour week, ALA pension 
system. Hospitalization. Vacation. Many 
other benefits. Beginning salary $4600.00 or 
more depending on experience. The H. W. 
Wilson Company, 950 University Avenue, 
New York 52, N.Y. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Abingdon Press , 
Abrahams Magazine Service, Inc. 


Barnes & Noble, Inc. 
Bro-Dart Industries 
Christopher Publishing House 
City News Publishing Co. 
Colonia! Book Service 
Demco Library — 
Doubleday & Co. 


Encyclopedia Americana 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Field Enterprises 
Gaylord Bros., Inc. 
Grolier Society, Inc. 
Harper & Bros. 
Hollist.n Mills, 
Huntting Co., J 

Librar: Binding, Inc. .. 
Lippinrott Co., J. B 
Maradcr Corporation 


Marywood College 
Mitten’s Display Letters 
Oxforcé University Press 
Rhode Island Development Corp. . 


Seven Bookhunters ... 
Standard Wood Products 
Steche:t Hafner, Inc. 

Sterling Powers Publishing Co. 


University of Michigan Press 
Univesity Microfilms 


Yale 


3rd cover 


University Press Gai tee em aeees See 





LANSING. The State Library has openings 
for beginning and experienced librarians in 
cataloging, reference work and _ extension 
work. Beginners enter at $5407. Salary for 
experienced librarians ranges up to $8164 de- 
pending upon nature and extent of experi- 
ence. Michigan Civil Service provisions 
govern. Usual fringe benefits. Apply: Charles 
L. Higgins, Assistant State Librarian, Michi- 
gan State Library, Lansing, Mich. 





POSITION OPEN: 


Assistant Librarian, 
College, 60 miles NW New 
York City. Student body, 750 plus Evening 
Extension. Library staff: 2 professionals, 
2% clericals. LS or MLS required and 
varied experience, Social Security and New 
York State Retirement; 11 month faculty 
contract plus Christmas and Easter vaca- 
tions. Liberal sick leave benefits, group hos- 
pitalization optional. Opportunity to teach 
in experimental program. Salary: $5200 and 
up, depending on experience, Orange Coun- 
ty Community College, .Middletown, New 
York. 


Community 





REFERENCE LIBRARIAN needed for 
oe exciting multi-county demonstration in 
California’s beautiful San Joaquin Valley. A 
real professional challenge—to supply quali- 
iy reference service fast to a large area. 
Pleasant working conditions in just com- 
pleted air-conditioned Fresno County Free 
Library. Excellent fringe benefits. Library 
degree and two years experience including 
reference required. Salary range $5112- 
$6384. Send resume to Margaret C. Luedeke, 
Project Director, Fresno County Free Li- 
brary, Fresno 21, California. 


POSITIONS OPEN—VIRGINIA. 

Branch Librarian II, $4824 per year mini- 
mum, in air-conditioned branch; Children’s 
Librarian I, $4416 per year minimum; and 
Assistant Cataloger II, $4824 per year mini- 
mum; salaries dependent on experience; 
wanted for Fairfax County Public Library, 
a fast-growing urban and rural county li- 
brary system in Metropolitan Washington, 
D.C.; has merit system, social security and 
County retirement, vacation and sick leave, 
group hospitalization and medical-surgical 
service, annual increments, 40-hour week 
and excellent opportunities for advancement. 
Sond issue recently passed provides for con- 
struction of large central library and_ six 
branch buildings within next 5 years. De- 
gree from accredited Library School re- 
quired. Apply Mrs. Mary K. McCulloch, 
Director, Fairfax County Library, 


Public 
103 Court House Drive, Fairfax, Virginia. 





REFERENCE LIBRARIAN, 
salary $4700. Library degree but no experi- 
ence required. Five day, 40 hour week, four- 
week, vacation, retirement, and Social 
Security. Apply: Miss Eleanor Plain, Li- 
brarian, Public Library, Aurora, Illinois. 


beginning 








WANTED: ASSISTANT DIRECTOR for 
Public Library in suburban community of 
18,000, close to New York City. Civil Service 
Benefits, free hospitalization, air conditioned 
building. Graduation from Library School, 
with some experience in administration pre- 
ferred. Salary open. Apply to the Director, 
Free Public Library, Millburn, New Jersey. 
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UNION LIST OF SERIALS 
IN LIBRARIES OF UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA 


(Second Edition) Edited by Winifred Gregory 
N.Y., Wilson, 1943. Also First Supplement 













The first reproduction of this valu- There are 3065 912’”’x 13” pages 
able out-of-print reference sold out quick- _in 4 volumes bound in boards for $103.00. 
ly last year. Now, new master plates are Order number is OP 465. 

being made, and completed copies will 

soon be ready. The page size is slightly The first supplement to the List— 


smaller than the original Union List but’ 612" x_ 10’ — casebound — $22.00. Order 





completely readable, as shown below. number—OP 466. 






















NIC 


LANDSCAPE architect. Rochester, N.Y, vl-2 
nol,S 1894-Ja 1895)? 
MBH 1-2 


LANDSCAPE architecture. Tokyo. See Zo-en- 
gak-zasshi 
LANDSCAPE architecture. (American society 
of landscape architects) Harrisburg, Pa.; 
Boston. 1,0 1910+ 
Index: 1-20,1910-Jl 1930 










SAVE... 


ORDER BEFORE JUNE 1** 


Knowing needs in ad- 
vance makes reproduction 
savings. On all orders placed 



















AAP 19-28 CaTU 1-30 
before June Ist, 1960 there AAT aitos CoD got 
: : Arlt -2 oF cs + 
will be a 5% discount from C+ CUNIC 15+ 
above prices. \ CL 1+ CtU 1,3-6,8-11,13+ 
) CS 7+ DA 1+ 
[ cSiM 5+ DHU 16-26 
\ CSm - .C + 
5 * viscount ) sunt PU itd 

















U UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, Inc. 
m 319 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 





Notable 


Books 
of 1959 


Selected by 


the 
Notable Books 


Council 


of ALA 





JACQUES BARZUN 

THE HOUSE OF INTELLECT 

“A wise and witty critique of American culture 
and values.”” LC 59-6300. $5.00 


PETER FLEMING 
THE SIEGE AT PEKING 


“Dramatic description of the Boxer Rebellion.” 
Illustrated. LC 59-1058c. $4.00 


THOMAS GRIFFITH 
THE WAIST-HIGH CULTURE 


“An evaluation of modern American life with 
its emphasis on conformity and mediocrity.” 
LC 58-12449. $4.00 


MARGARET LEECH 
IN THE DAYS OF McKINLEY 


‘“Narrates an era of the American past which 
has implications for the future.’ Illustrated. 
LC 59-6310. $7.50 


CHARLTON OGBURN, Jr. 
THE MARAUDERS 


“A moving tribute to the men of the 1944 Burma 
campaign.” Illustrated. LC 59-7330. $4.50 


SANTITA RAMA RAU 
MY RUSSIAN JOURNEY 


“Everyday life in Russia as secn by the author, 
her husband and young son.”” LC 58-8564. $4.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 








